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TaaT a semi-Socialist British Government kept in office by 
Radical votes should be anxious to make things easy for a 

semi-Socialist French Governnient also kept 
el in office by Radical votes, and vice versa; is 

perhaps only natural. In so far as the amiable 
firtation of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with M: Herriot—the 
siccessor of M. Poincaré in the French Premiership— 
promotes the solidarity of the Entente between the two 
countries, it is cordially viewed on this side of the Channel, 
because to all who care to look facts in the face the main- 
tenance of Anglo-French friendship and political co-operation 
les at the very foundation of European peace. Break up 
the Entente as the Coalition Government would and must 
have done had it continued, and there is nothing to prevent 
arecurrence of the Great War whenever revengeful Germany 
deems the hour propitious. Preserve the Entente, make it 
obvious to all would-be disturbers that come what may 
France and Great Britain will stand together in défence of 
tivilization as they did ten years ago, and without putting 
ittoo high we unquestionably afford the world a fair prospect 
of security, all the more if the Entente embraced Italy as 
wéll as Belgium, as it would if wisdom prevailed in Paris, 
Rome and London. This is surely the ABC and the 
XYZ of the problem confronting Western Europe on 
which there is no room for any divergence of opinion among 
tational men and women. Unfortunately, it is nob every- 
body’s interest to see things as they are, and it is common 
knowledge that ever since the Armistice powerful forces 
hive been at work to dissolve the Alliance that was only 
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formed under the stress of imminent danger, and but for 
which by this time France and Belgium would be under 
the German yoke and Great Britain in dire peril. It ought 
to be superfluous to continue saying that the Entente is 
the one solid bulwark against the pan-Germanization of 
Europe from which the escape of the Allies was narrower 
than they realized at the time, and which will inevitably 
be the common lot if we succumb to those factors which 
having been unable to prevent the Hohenzollerns from 
losing the war, have laboured overtime ever since to save 
the Fatherland from the legitimate penalties of disaster 
and have already succeeded in transferring the main 
burdens of that titanic struggle from German to Allied 
shoulders. 


THE two men most responsible for this calamitous con 
version of Victory into Defeat, were in the first place the 

late President Wilson—an idealist or idea 
ihe rer logue—who regarded the Paris Peace Cor 
ference as a convenient conservatory for 
developing his theories, and secondly Mr. Lloyd George 
who, being without judgment, instinct, or knowledge in 
international affairs, swallowed any plausible suggestion 
that was put before him provided it was mischievous. Our 
Coalition Prime Minister was surrounded by three groups 
who played into each other’s hands. (1) Pro-Germans 
with political or financial axes to grind; (2) Highbrow 
enslaved by their own phrases and those of other High 
brows, all of whom were peculiarly. susceptible to the 
propaganda of the first group; (3) Cynical colleagues who 
dimly realized what a mess Mr. Wilson and Mr. Loyd 
George were making of the world but were too lazy, too 
selfish, or too cowardly to protest. We need not re-tell a 
dismal story that is only too familiar to our readers. From 
that day to this things have steadily drifted from bad to 
worse until they reached such a pass that a complete rupture 
of the Entente seemed inevitable owing, it must be 
admitted, to the vendetta organized against France i 
Lombard Street and Fleet Street, and conducted by Downing 
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Street. The general public in this country looked on in 
amazement and disgust. They have never understood how 
the feud originated or why “responsible statesmen,’’ who 
had secured a record Parliamentary majority after the 
Armistice by promising to make Germany pay British war 
costs, suddenly changed their tune and exchanged the policy 
of penalizing the guilty enemy, which was in accordance 
with the dictates of common sense, for that of “ sparing 
Germany’ and of punishing ourselves and our equally 
imocent Allies. Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor any of his 
yoluble and vociferous henchmen in Parliament or on the 
Press—which was largely nobbled by Coalitioners—have 
ever condescended to explain his suspicious conversion 
after the General Election of 1918 (when he had tricked 
the British electorate out of their votes) to the pro-German 
and anti-French game whivh he has been playing ever 
since. The ex-Prime Minister is nowadays exceedingly 
edoquent concerning Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s shortcomings in 
funding the American debt, conveniently forgetting that 
this incubus was contracted by Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Reading in 1917. What the Welsh Wizard is called upon 
to explain is: Why was there an American debt still hanging 
like a millstone round our necks in 1922 which the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had no choice but to fund ? 
Why did Mr. Lloyd George in 1918, having incurred this 
huge obligation to the Americans on behalf of our Allies, 
accept President Wilson’s preposterous suggestion that 
Great Britain should waive all claims to war costs upon 
Germany ? Why was not the American debt as a matter 
of course excepted from this fatuous waiver? Why again, 
having given this ruinous pledge to the Washington Govern- 
ment, did Mr. Lloyd George subsequently promise the 
British electors to make Germany pay British war costs 
and publicly undertake to search German pockets? Until 
he has supplied some explanation of this stupendous 
folly, or treachery, he is estopped from discussing Re- 
parations as from denouncing any blunders made by any 
of his successors which pale beside his own monumental 
ineptitude. 
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Sucu is the genesis of the ill-starred controversy on Repara. 
tions that has repeatedly come within an ace of disrup 

the Entente and has hitherto defeated every 
attempt at settlement. Having, so to speak, 
cut off our own tail by undertaking to pay 
all the war costs that should by the comity of nations, 
to say nothing of the laws of war or common sense, have 
been debited to the defeated aggressors, the Coalition 
Government proceeded to demand that France should 
likewise cut off her tail by whittling away her claim to 
Reparations for actual damage done in her devastated areas, 
On her inevitable and very proper refusal, Mr. Lloyd George 
opened hostilities against the French Government, which 
he ultimately transferred to the congenial columns of the 
American Hearst Press, where at so many dollars a lin 
the gutter squirt was directed upon M. Poincaré, who was 
simultaneously scolded by Lord Curzon as though he wer 
a naughty schoolboy. To suit his own purposes and at 
his own time, the Coalition Prime Minister had been pre 
pared to occupy the Ruhr, but because after her patience 
was exhausted by opulent and arrogant Germany’s refusal 
to pay cash on Reparations account, France was constrained 
to adopt this salutary measure, Lombard Street, Fleet 
Street and Downing Street were up in arms, and to the 
infinite glee of the grinning Germans the French Gover 
ment were curtly informed in a published despatch that 
according to our “‘ Law Officers” their action was “ illegal.” 
What Lord Curzon would have said and done had such 
treatment been meted out to him, may be left to the imagine 
tion. On Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s accession to the Foreign 
Office, there was a welcome change of method. Lecturing 
and sniping were discontinued and the French Government 
were treated as though composed of rational human beings 
who were actually entitled to a point of view. M. Poincar 
instantly responded to this improvement in manners, and 
discussion between the two Governments was henceforwatd 
conducted with the courtesy that is always advisablgém 
international relations, and is indispensable in Anglo-Frem 
affairs. “ 
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WEANWHILE the Dawes Committee of Bankers and “ Ex- 
perts”’? had produced the Dawes Report, which was hailed 
f by enthusiasts as an inspired document. 

ga tara All that was necessary we were told was for 
the programme of these Bankers to be 
swallowed holus bolus and the world would live happily 
ever afterwards. We confess to never haying shared this 
facile optimism. We profoundly mistrust International 
Finance on all German issues, because International 
Financiers neither understand nor wish to understand 
German mentality, which is anything but “ international.” 
The Poincaré Government—which pace our Defeatist and 
Pacifist Press was at least as reasonable in its outlook as 
its opposite number in London—willingly met the British 
Government’s desire to bring a painful and perilous con- 
troversy to a close, and at the moment of his disaster at 
the polls, the then French Prime Minister had accepted 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s invitation to Chequers for the 
express purpose of endeavouring to effect some settlement 
on the basis of the Dawes Report. On matters of form 
there has been little fault to find with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s attitude throughout this delicate affair and, unlike 
his predecessors, he had succeeded in establishing friendly 
personal relations with M. Poincaré, as was shown in the 
remarkably cordial farewells exchanged between them on 
the latter’s resignation. But they never came to close 
quarters over the merits of the case, which perhaps was 
as well. The engagement which M. Poincaré was naturally 
wable to carry out was taken over by his successor, M. 
Herriot, who became Prime Minister of France by virtue 
af being head of the Bloc des Gauches which had “‘ knocked 
out” the rival Bloc National. On receiving a cordial 
invitation to Chequers he as cordially replied, and host and 
guest were said to have fallen into each other’s arms in the 
course of a week-end, and to have discovered that on 
Reparations their views were virtually “ indistinguishable.” 
That this hypothesis was, to put it mildly, premature, 
transpired the moment official documents were published 
by the respective parties after the conversations at Chequers. 
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Official no less than unofficial France was perturbed by a 
somewhat thoughtless communication issued from Downing 
Street to other Allied Governments, which we had omitted 
to show the French and which appeared to indicate ap 
unbridgeable gulf between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M, 
Herriot. Indeed, the episode threatened to develop into 
“a crisis,” which was only obviated by a flying visit from 
the British Prime Minister to Paris. 


WE never complained of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s studied 
courtesy to M. Poincaré, the chief of the Bloc National, 
rahe embracing Conservative France, which sub- 
nao like stantially relieved the tension between the 
eather 

two Governments. It were unreasonable to 

complain of his consideration for the Prime Minister of 
the Bloc des Gauches with whom, no doubt, Mr. MacDonald 
is in closer political sympathy. Some French critics com- 
plained that our Prime Minister had “saved” the new 
French Government by his unconventional action, but if 
so it was only by making substantial concessions to the 
French standpoint which provoked animadversions in British 
pro-German newspapers. Without these it would have 
become impossible for the Herriot Government—which is 
happily confronted by a powerful and patriotic Opposition— 
to participate in the Inter-Allied Conference, which after 
several vicissitudes was ultimately fixed for July 16th, 
and was then opened with a prodigious flourish of trumpets 
amid a fever of newspaper excitement and in an atmosphere 
of anticipation for which there was small justification, for 
the simple reason that even were the most sanguine forecasts 
of its labours fulfilled to the letter, and in the spirit, very 
little would be done to promote that international appease 
ment which International Financiers, as is perhaps only 
natural, seeing that “there is nothing like leather,” con- 
ceive to be a mere matter of a manipulation of money and 
of the floating of loans. Whereas the main issue was, 
and is, the infinitely more vital problem of the security, 
and the sense of security, of nations. This is evidently a 
topic beyond the ken of Joint Stock Bankers and one in 
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which they have never taken any serious interest, which 
explains why Lombard Street and Wall Street were taken 
as completely unawares by the Great War in 1914 as 
Downing Street and the White House. Foresight is as 
rare among Financiers as among Politicians. 


Tus latest, and perhaps the last, Inter-Allied Conference 
assembled in the Secretary of State’s room at the Foreign 
: Office on July 16th, being formally opened 
res in a set speech by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who laid stress on the importance of applying 

the Dawes scheme as an indivisible whole in the proper 
working of which two conditions were absolutely necessary, 
namely, the restoration of Germany’s fiscal and economic 
unity, and adequate security for the loan. This declaration 
should help our readers to realize why the Dawes scheme 
smiles on all pro-Germans as on many Germans—save in 
so far as the latter imagine that they can screw still more 
out of the invertebrate and discordant Allies by denouncing 
it, Its merit in the eyes of the Fatherland and the friends 
of the Fatherland in the City of London and New York 
is that it may provide an irresistible lever for prizing the 
French out of the Ruhr, whereupon Germany can snap her 
fingers at the rest of the world, challenge her creditors to 
come and take Reparations if they want them, and settle 
down to prepare for the next war. The Dawes scheme, 
which reads as though it might have derived some inspira- 
tion from the Deutsche Bank, has this further attraction 
for Lord Haldane’s “Spiritual home,” namely, that it 
would restore Germany’s credit abroad—which has suffered 
severely from her fraudulent bankruptcy—and this restora- 
tion would be effected at the cost of the Allies who are to 
raise an enormous loan in order to launch their most 
formidable rival on the industrial warpath. This loan 
Germany would be able to repudiate as she has repudiated 
Reparations, and on her “default” the infatuated Allies 
would on Dawes’ doctrines ‘‘ confer,’ which means quarrel. 
We long ago predicted that the combined operations of 
Lombard Street, Fleet Street, Wall Street and Downing Street 
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would eyentuate in the British taxpayer paying an indemnity 
to Germany, as the latter refuses to pay him anything, 
That moment is now at hand. It is all in keeping with the 
rest of the Reparations pantomime that the adoption of 
this project should be treated by the British Press as the 
acid test of statesmanship. Anyone who refuses to regard 
the Dawes Report as the last word in human wisdom 
puts himself out of court with M. Poincaré and other 
‘impossible’? Frenchmen who, strange as it seems to the 
Big Five and the Bank of England, deprecate the idea of 
another German invasion, which is what Anglo-American 
finance—largely inspired by German finance—is preparing 
for France. 


Arter Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s welcome to the delegates, 
M. Herriot, the French Prime Minister, thanked his British 

confrére for his ‘‘ noble language,” and moved 
Unpromising him into the Chair of the Conference, after 
which Mr. Kellogg, the American Ambassador, who com- 
bines the delightful position of complete freedom with no 
responsibility, Signor de Stefani, representing Italy, Baron 
Hayashi, on behalf of Japan, M. Theunis, the Belgian Prime 
Minister, all spoke, after which the Conference resolved itself 
into three Committees. To the first of these Committess 
was delegated the thorny, not to say insoluble, problem 
of Germany’s “default,” insoluble because default has 
become the settled policy in Berlin now that it is realized 
that the Allies have finally abandoned coercion, which is the 
only argument that any Prussianized German ever under 
stands. The immediate objection of this particular 
Committee is to eliminate the Reparations Committee, on 
which France commands a majority, and constitute a new 
body dominated by pro-Germans from both sides of the 
Atlantic. We note among British members of the first 
Committee, Mr. Philip Snowden, our Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Sir Otto Ernst Niemeyer, of the Treasury, while 
scattered over other Committees are such names as Sit 
Warren Fisher, another Treasury representative, and Sit 
Robert Kindersley, representing International Finanee. 
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(an we marvel at the misgivings expressed in Paris at the 
probable upshot of the present Conference, which will 
either end in confusion and impotence, unless to salve the 
amour propre of ita conveners some ‘“‘compromise ”’ is 
evolved of which Europe will hear nothing more because of 
its unworkableness, and things will go on as at present 
with a certain accentuation of Anglo-French bickering ? 
We sincerely hope that in any event the French will not 
allow themselves to be jockeyed out of the Ruhr either to 
please Lombard Street or Wall Street, both of which are 
unpleasantly en evidence in connection with a Conference 
arranged by the Socialist and “‘ anti-Capitalist ’’ Governments 
of London and Paris. 


s 


As the attitude of The Times towards France on Reparations 
has for some time caused’ surprise on both sides of the 

Channel, it is a peculiar pleasure to be able 
la We to quote a leading article which so fairly, if 
af somewhat didactically, sets out the French 
point of view as that of July 23rd. 


The difficulty is that French opinion generally—whatever M. Herriot or 
individual experts may know or think—is far more sensitive to the pressing 
problem of the security of France than to the purely financial problem of repara- 
tins. That is certainly not a ground for reproaching France, any more than 
the greater sensitiveness of British opinion to financial problems should be 
regarded in France as a reproach to England. The circumstances of the two 
countries are different. France is on the edge of the Continent. She has 
been repeatedly invaded during the last century. Her population is stationary, 
The population and the industrial power of her neighbours are increasing. 
There is in France no highly organized and authoritative body of financial 
opinion such as we have in the City of London. The financial methods by 
which reparations may be obtained from Germany are not clearly realized, while 
the great natural resources of France conceal for a time the effects of any lack of 
system or energy in the conduct of the finances of the nation. The average 
Frenchman, therefore, when he looks at Germany, thinks far more definitely and 
precisely of possible military dangers from that quarter than he does of financial 
and commercial relations, and his natural tendency is to make the payment of 
reparations subordinate to vigorous measures primarily designed to guarantee 
the security of France, at least so long as the present generation is alive, It is 
of these strong instincts that the French delegation, and therefore the Conference 
as a whole, has to take account. That reparations can be made to flow under 
the Dawes scheme, that the Dawes scheme depends upon a loan which can only 
be floated not merely if certain bankers are satisfied but if security and.con- 
fidence are given to the small investors for whom the bankers are responsible 
—these are elementary facts with which experts and the average Englishman 
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and American are tolerably familiar, but which the average Frenchman, pm. 
occupied with security, does not appreciate. The task of the Conference ig to 
enlighten, reassure, and convince him. 


Here, at any rate, is a serious effort to appreciate the 
French position which had never of late years been placed 
so lucidly before the readers of T'he Times. When, however, 
we are told that “‘ British opinion ” thinks more of Finance 
and French opinion of Security, we can hardly resist asking, 
What British opinion? It is true that Lombard Street 
and its neighbourhood can see nothing but money, as also 
the City Editors who take their cue from the Big Five, but how 
far does the ordinary Englishman—and what of the ordinary 
English woman who counts for something nowadays— 
reckon cash above national safety ? If they do is it not 
that our country has for the time being obtained substantial 
security by eliminating the German Navy and the German 
Overseas Empire, thanks in no small degree to the moral 
support of the French Government at the Paris Peace Con 
ference in resisting President Wilson? If Britons can 
nowadays afford to think primarily of Finance, while the 
French are still compelled to think of their existence, surely 
we should be doubly indulgent to them and trebly hesitant 
before we sacrifice France in order that a handful of inno- 
minate moneylenders in London and New York may be able 
to collect the pickings of a German loan ? 


It is not only on internal policy that the over-amalgamated 
banks of the City of London exercise a deleterious influence 
. and unwittingly promote Socialism and Bol 

os aan shevism by “‘ the worship of Par,” i.e. the con- 
traction of the currency which creates distress, 

misery, and disaffection. They have proved themselves to 
be a no less pernicious factor in our Foreign and Imperial 
policy. They “think internationally” and not “im 
perially.” The British Empire looms small in Lombard 
Street, which is dominated by Little Englanders and Cob- 
denites of an Early Victorian type, who still mumble the 
ancient shibboleths which passed for wisdom sixty yeals 
ago. So long as they remain shrouded in.the mystery of 
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their Bank parlours these Mandarins of the Money Power 
may pass for being great men, but once they emerge in 
the open, whether as parliamentary candidates or as public 
orators, they are seen to possess little knowledge of modern 
conditions and small grasp of political problems. The annual 
discourses in which the heads of “the Big Five” give 
us the benefit of their judgment on current affairs are chiefly 
noticeable for verbosity and emptiness. They only excite 
enthusiasm among City editors. Their spokesmen in the 
Press, daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly have been 
among the most active pro-German propagandists, and 
are largely responsible for the wedge that was driven into 
the Entente. Whether the reason be that in the absorp- 
tion of their daily drudgery they have little leisure in 
which to master the A B C of European problems, or on 
account of the colossal pro-German interests created in the 
City of London of late years, which gives Lombard Street 
an “ Anglo-German”’ rather than a British outlook, the 
fact remains that just as many City bankers walked into 
every booby trap set for them by German “ Imperialists ” 
and ‘‘ Militarists ”’ before the war, so since the war they 
have been equally ready to walk into booby traps set by 
the Industrial Junkers and their confederates of the Deutsche 
Bank and the rest of the Deutschland iiber Alles brigade, 
from which Lombard Street takes its cue. 


Tue pretext given in pro-German City circles and in the 
leading articles which they inspire in the London Press for 
the pro-German policy favoured by the Big 
Five—since our fighting men saved the skins 
of our monied men in 1918—is that British 
trade depends on German trade, British markets on 
German markets, British prosperity on German prosperity, 
and British employment on German employment. As 
it is put by the Mandarins for the benefit of the multi- 
tude, for whom any rubbish is thought good enough, “‘ Great 
Britain can never hope to get going until Germany gets 
going—therefore, all we have to do is to put Germany on 
her legs if we wish to get on to our own.” Were there any 
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substance in this suggestion that Britain and Germany ar 
virtually partners in world business who rise and fall together, 
it would be astonishing that there is no reciprocity of senti. 
ment, Neither German statesmen, German bankers, Ger. 
man industrialists, nor German journalists have been heard 
to declare, either before or since the war, that Germany 
is in partnership with the British Empire, that German 
prosperity depends on British prosperity, and that the over. 
taxation of England and the under-employment of Britain 
are disasters to Germany! On the contrary, while London 
City bankers work overtime to get Germany on her legs, 
the dearest object of their opposite numbers in Berlin was 
and is to knock us off our legs. If the Deutsche Bank which 
began preparing for the Great War from the year 1900— 
while Lombard Street peacefully slumbered—if not earlier, 
had triumphed in 1918, German bankers—who are no less 
Anglophobe than German professors—would have proceeded 
to wipe our Big Five and the Bank of England off the face 
of the earth ‘according to plan.” This habitual turning 
of the other cheek to the enemy by “the City” is all the 
more amazing because, with all their talk about “‘ British 
trade depending on German markets,” there has heen no 
effort to open these markets by abolishing the German 
tariff on British manufactured goods which, as it stands, 
effectually prevents any German demand from easing our 
unemployment problem. There would have been something 
in the McKenna Reparations Policy of ‘‘ sparing Germany” 
had it been accompanied by the enforcement of Free Imports 
for British goods into the Fatherland. But of this there 
is never a whisper—‘‘ the Germans wouldn’t like it.”’ That 
is a conclusive objection in the eyes of their City friends, 
though it is hardly convincing elsewhere because Free 
Traders have always professed to regard Free Trade as good 
for everybody under all circumstances, and if they believe 
what they say—as to which we have grave doubts—it 
would equally benefit Germany with us and should there 
fore appeal to all pro-Germans in and around Lombard 
Street. 
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EvroPe would be spared no little amount of disappointment 
once European statesmen and European editors could 
; resign themselves to “‘ writing off” the United 
Te aidiik States as a factor in the post-war settlement. 
ae But illusions die hard and despite all that has 
lappened since the Armistice it seems hopeless to persuade 
our public men of the obvious elementary, fundamental, 
fact that the Great Republic has washed its hands of Euro- 
n affairs and that in no section of that community 
that is likely to count with practical politicians is there any 
ambition, desire or demand that the Washington Government 
should incur any foreign responsibilities, and without incurring 
responsibilities no Power could conceivably play any serious 
part in international affairs. It might have been supposed 
that the contemptuous rejection of the League of Nations 
—in the first instance by the United States Senate and 
subsequently by a colossal majority of the American elec- 
torate—together with the refusal of the former body to 
so much as consider specific and solenin undertakings 
entered into by the American President, ostensibly in the 
name of the American people and for which full consideration 
had been paid by the Allied and Associated Powers—who 
simply swallowed the League of Nations because Mr. Wilson 
declared it to be the price of American co-operation— 
would have opened the eyes of the blindest to the truth. 
But some persons are only thoroughly happy when deceiving 
themselves as a preliminary to deceiving others. London 
politicians and London journalists perversely continue to 
treat the United States as though the chief pre-occupation 
of her people was to “help” Europe, and the American 
Government as ceaselessly casting about for the most 
effective modus operandi. Nothing is further from the 
thoughts of American citizens to-day than participation in 
any international arrangements—unless it be some project 
detrimental to the British Empire or for the purpose of 
transferring yet more cash from thé impoverished old world 
into over-flowing American pockets. The Sinn Fein spirit 
is more rampant than ever from San Francisco to New 
York, and any Adininistration attempting to run counter 
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to it would speedily be sent about its business. The 
suggestion that any such risk could be contemplated by any 
American Government in the year of a Presidential Election, 
when the collection of votes becomes the obsession of all 
party politicians, is but fresh confirmation of the imposgi- 
bility of making the ABC of American affairs intelligible 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


THE Dawes Report about which we are hearing so much, 
and from which so much has been and is expected by 
optimists in all countries, is admittedly of 


Delusion American origin to the extent that General 
Suwes aad Dawes is a leading New York financier whose 


views are doubtless reflected by this inter. 
esting document containing several passages that can be 
quoted by partisans of opposing schools who would be hard 
put to it to translate them into action. Judging by the 
ecstasies the Dawes Report has evoked in British official 
circles, on Front Benches, among City Mandarins, and leader 
writers, it may unquestionably be regarded as representing 
the views on Reparation of Downing Street, Whitehall, 
Fleet Street and Lombard Street, indeed of all those who 
are responsible for our Reparations policy—such as it is— 
since the Armistice. The Dawes Report may likewise 
express the opinions of Italy who is rarely reluctant to put 
a spoke in the wheel of her Latin sister, as of other Powers 
further afield, for instance Japan, to whom Reparations 
are a matter of total indifference. But although of American 
authorship, the Dawes Report represents neither the Ameri- 
can people—the vast majority of whom are unaware of its 
existence—nor the Washington Government which is not 
officially, semi-officially, or unofficially connected with it. 
We delude ourselves in imagining otherwise, though we 
realize that for their own purposes many persons are more 
than anxious that we should invest the Dawes Report with 
an authority it does not possess, and regard it, so to speak, 
as another Covenant of the League of Nations which it were 
blasphemous to question. But so far as the United States 
is concerned it is less than ‘‘a scrap of paper,” as there is 
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not an ounce of American backing behind it. No European 
statesman can be heard to suggest that the United States 
Government is in any way bound to support a programme 
of which all it knows is what it has read in the newspapers. 
It were a political blunder of the first magnitude at this 
particular juncture—and therefore one likely to be com- 
mitted—to assume an attitude on the part of America for 
which not only there is no justification but of which there 
is not the faintest prospect. 


NeitHER the American President, nor any American Cabinet 
Minister or diplomat has said a single word to encourage 

the nonsense appearing in many London 
Mr. Kellogg newspapers about the Dawes Report. If 
hy these propagandists imagine they are going 

to “write” the United States into the 
Reparations controversy, it is only in keeping with their 
bottomless ignorance of American politics. If it amuses 
Europe to have American “ observers” or “reporters” at 
European conferences, it does not hurt the United States, 
and so long as it is understood that their presence means 
nothing, the Washington Government will be willing to 
allow the farce to continue. At the opening of the latest 
of these ‘‘ Inter-Allied ” conferences in London on July 16th 
—where it is still sitting as we go to press—Mr. Kellogg, 
the American Ambassador, emphasized the detachment of 
his country as plainly as words could and we have only 
ourselves to thank if in the face of them we continue to 
humbug ourselves. After thanking the Prime Ministers of 
France and Great Britain for “‘ their generous welcome,” 
the Ambassador reminded the Allies “ we (i.e. the United 
States) do not come in the same capacity, with the same 
powers as the other delegates because we are not parties 
to the Versailles Treaty or the sanctions now in force,” 
and it was “not our desire to urge unduly any country 
to adopt a policy which they believe economically and 
politically is not for their interests, but rather, if we can, 
from our position, to be helpful in trying to solve the greatest 
economic problem which has faced Europe for generations. 
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I shall not take up your time to discuss the problems, the 
discussion of which should come in the first place from 
the Allied countries more deeply interested . . . in th 
so-called Dawes Cominittee,” etc., ete. This recalls ws % 
realities we are only too ready to forget. The Unita 
States is no party to the Reparations controversy and his 
not the faintest intention of becoming involved theréip 
whatever hopes travelling American bankers niay hold dit 
to British bankers in the privacy of the latter’s parlonn, 
or whatever expansive American lawyers may be tempted 
to say in exuberant after-dinner speeches in London. The 
solitary contribution the United States has so far made 
Reparations is the levying of an antiual tribute of from 
£30,000,000 to £40,000,000 from Great Britain which ha 
permitted a certain remission of American taxation. ‘The 
only further contribution she is likely to make is the levying 
of similar tributes from our European Allies who we siicerely 
erat may prove leds tractable in this affair thati the 

“universal milch cow.’ 


TuHat American visitors are at all times most welcomé ih 
this country is, we sincerely hope, being made manifést 

to the many hundreds and thousands who 
ee are enjoying in our midst a summer of whith 
for once we have no reason to be ashanied, 
Although we differ politically from many Americaiis; and 
discuss their affairs with more frankness than is habitial 
with our contémporaries, it is not that we in the least undef 
value the importance of as cordial Anglo-American relation 
as the vast and formidable body of American Anglophobés 
will allow. But no useful purpose is served by encouragin 
misconcéption, and by suggesting that the United State 
will do something she has no intention of doing, though We 
are fully awafe that thany persons are so constituted that 
they derive much comfort from illusions. Extravagaitt 
inferences are being drawn from the accidental presente 
in Loridon at this juncture of the American Secretary df 
State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, which is interpreted by 
ignoraimuses as confirming the rumour invented by bankets 
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that a new chapter is about to open in American policy 
in the direction of closer co-operation with the discarded 
Allies. There is not the faintest foundation for this allega- 
tion, which can only embarrass a distinguished statesman 
who has been at pains to explain that he is not over here in 
any official capacity, but exclusively as the President of the 
American Bar Association, whose visit is one of the out- 
standing social events of the year, and totally devoid of 
political significance. On his arrival, Mr. Hughes declared : 
“Tam not taking any part in the Conference. I am here as 
President of the American Bar Association and not in any 
Government capacity, and I desire as far as possible to 
maintain that position.” Surely those show him scant 
consideration who seek to invest his visit with a character 
he explicitly disclaims. Why not allow Mr. Hughes to have 
his well-deserved holiday in peace and comfort ? 


We are able to discuss Anglo-American affairs with less 
heat than some Highbrows on either side of the Atlantic 
j because we have long since discarded all 
am illusions on this topic, having learnt from 
Their Hats painful experience to discount almost every 
item of political information that is cabled 

from New York to London. We attach the utmost value, 
let us repeat, to the cultivation of as amicable rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain as 
uneasy circumstances permit, and as the many and powerful 
Anglophobe elements in America allow. We gain nothing 
by shutting our eyes to glaring facts and though senti- 
mentalists constantly “‘ queer the pitch’ there is a healthy 
revolt against the silly “‘ sob-stuff’’ which Anglo-American 
“fraternisers ’? deem it necessary to “ get off the chest” 
whenever they foregather. Any and every endeavour to 
establish Anglo-American relations on a sentimental basis 
can only produce misunderstanding for the simple reason 
that there is probably more animosity towards the British 
Empire in the United States than against any other: nation. 
Thoughtless efforts to promote “‘ Alliances,’ ‘“‘ Understand- 
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ings,” or even “Co-operation”? between “the English. 
speaking peoples”? invariably provoke fierce resentment 
and reaction, and any American Administration suspected 
of serious leanings in that direction would receive shor 
shrift. The less the two countries have to do with one anothe 
in the political sphere the better the prospect of their pre 
serving civilized and self-respecting relations. Responsible 
statesmen, expatriated diplomats, or eminent lawyers on 
tour who emphasize ‘‘ our common ideas, our common ideals, 
our common aspirations, and common interests ” are talking 
through their hats without knowing it. 


We have no quarrel with those who view Anglo-American 
relations differently from ourselves and who fondly imagine 
Y that they can “talk” the Americans into 
i the League of Nations, as is apparently the 
the obsession of the academic organisers of 
Anglo-American debates between the Universities of the 
two countries. We regard the League of Nations as 4 


abou 


snare and a peculiarly dangerous delusion, because it affords § tp g 


British public men a plausible pretext for encouraging every 
national weakness, especially the besetting sin that pervades 
all classes of Englishmen, namely, that however little may 
be'done during the day, “it will be all right on the night,” 
The worst service the United States has so far rendered 
Europe was to allow their President to thrust the League 
of Nations down the throats of the Allies. But for Mr 
Wilson it would have been undreamt of in this Hemisphere 
and undiscussed at the Paris Peace Conference, though 
presumably some League would have been subsequently 
formed to guard and preserve the Treaty and afford a dit 
tracted world a prospect of permanent peace. The Senate 
retrieved the situation from the American point of view and 
inflicted little injury on Europe by repudiating the League, 
which, though doubtless more imposing in appearance with 
the United States inside, would have been no whit more 
effective for its major purpose. The Fool’s Paradise would 
merely have been enlarged. Moreover, the appalling ignor 
ance prevailing in Washington concerning European prob 
lems and the boundless gullibility of the American masse 
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would make the United States a highly undesirable member 
of the League of Busybodies which would afford the Ameri- 
can Anglophobe Press ceaseless opportunity of stirring up 
international strife. As every British appeal to the American 

ple to join the League hardens American hearts against 
it, and as the Americans would be more mischievous within 
than they are without, we may regard the propaganda for 
their ‘‘ conversion ”’ as so much comic relief in an otherwise 
doleful outlook. 


AurnoveH the American Presidential Election looms large 
in journalism, it cannot be said to immensely interest the 

public on this side of the Atlantic, on 
a ay °* account of the obscurity of the issues involved. 

Europeans generally—including Britons—are 
too obtuse to spot the difference between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties of the United States, or even to 
make out what heated partisans imagine they are fighting 
about. Nor is it easy to strike an American who is able 
to give any intelligible account of the gulf that is supposed 
to divide the contending factions. This may be as well, 
asin our ignorance we are not tempted to take sides in a 
struggle over which the American millions quadrennially 
work themselves up into a fever of excitement. We note, 
however, that topics on which they are alleged to feel most 
keenly, e.g. Prohibition and the League of Nations, cut 
very little ice in the respective Party platforms, or pro- 
grammes, which treat them as though they were scarcely 
live issues. Prohibition has evidently come to stay in the 
United States, seeing that despite all that Europe has been 
tld concerning its “ unpopularity ” practical vote-catching 
Politicians, to whatsoever Party they may belong, prefer 
to give it a miss. The League of Nations, on the other 
hand, is ignored because it is as dead as mutton so far as 
the United States is concerned. The American people 
won't touch it with a barge-pole, and the Democratic 
Party—which was said by our usual misinformants in 
New York and believed by the Pilgrims’ Society and the 
English-Speaking Union to be wedded to President 
Wilson’s ideal—realizes that to espouse it would be to 
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court death, disaster and damnation. In truth, ther 
are no outstanding issues between the Parties now fighting 
for the spoils except the eternal desire of the Ins to remain 
where they are and of the Outs to replace them. Accordi 
to the Republicans the Democrats haven’t a dog’s changg 
of capturing either Congress or the Presidency, as the 
American people abundantly realize that Republicanisn 
spells Prosperity. According to the Democrats, on the 
other hand, the one idea animating the vast Electorate is 
to punish the Administration for the ghastly incompetence 
and unspeakable corruption of the last four years, We 
can form no opinion as to which set of prophets are likely 
to prove right and can only express our satisfaction that 
we are not called upon to take sides in a contest on whith 
the Americans are so acutely divided—though without 
knowing why—and in which foreigners are in no way 
engaged. Unlike the Spectator we may survey the coming 
contest with complete equanimity. From the European 
point of view it is a desperate battle between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. 


THERE was one outward and visible difference between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties which may or may not 
affect the issue of the coming Presidential 
contest. As we noted last month, President 
Coolidge was adopted by the nominating 
Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, as the standard-bearer of 
his Party, without serious challenge from any section, 
though we shall misread the situation in the United State 
unless we bear in mind the serious breach likely to be made 
in the Republican and Democratic ranks by the Third Party 
under Senator La Follette. He counts on enlisting all the 
‘** wild men” from both the older Parties, even if he enter 
tains little hope of election. There was some difficulty 
over the Republican Vice-Presidency as this appears to be 
an office that few American citizens covet although it not 
infrequently leads to the White House. The lot ultimately 
fell on General Dawes, a New York banker, and incidentally 
author of the “‘ Dawes Report” on Reparations, not that 
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this accident bore any influence on his selection, though 
it permitted foolish commentators in the Eastern Hemisphere 
to manifest themselves anew. Whereas there was unanimity 
if not enthusiasm in the Republican Convention adopting 
President Coolidge, the subsequent Democratic Convention, 
sweltering in the torrid climate of New York, was torn 
with prolonged dissension. Indeed, at one moment it almost 
looked like dissolving in chaos owing to the impossibility 
of adjusting the rival claims of Mr. McAdoo—President 
Wilson’s son-in-law—with those of the popular New York 
Governor Smith. Both these champions of rival schools 
of Democracy had entered the Convention with immense 
bodies of pledged supporters who, for once, appeared to 
differ seriously from one another on issues intelligible to 
the rest of the world. Thus, Mr. McAdoo stood squarely 
for Protestantism and Prohibition. Governor Smith as a 
Tammany Hall hero represented what on another occasion 
had been described as “rum and Rome.” The hooded 
patriots of the Ku Klux Klan were understood to be 
mobilized on behalf of the former, while every Popish 
priest and would-be saloon keeper was working overtime 
for the latter. During many days neither faction would 
budge an inch in favour of some third candidate which 
was the obvious and only solution of the deadlock and a 
hundred ballots found the Delegates divided approximately 
us they had been when the Convention opened. Ultimately, 
however, from sheer physical exhaustion something had to 
be done and the lot, strangely enough, fell on Mr. John W. 
Davis—at one time American Ambassador in London, a 
position that had hitherto been regarded as a fatal dis- 
qualification by all practical politicians. 


Ait’s well that ends well. Whatever the result of the 
voting in November the United States should secure a 

President in every way worthy of the White 
psn House, i.e. always assuming that the Third 

Party does not succeed in ‘ queering the 
pitch’? by preventing either Republicans or Democrats 
fom obtaining a majority of the Electoral College which 
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would throw upon Congress, alias the politicians, the task 
of electing a President. It is unfortunate that our Americay 
news should be exclusively derived from the Eastern States, 
whereas the contest will be virtually decided in the great 
belt of Middle Western States, of which Europe knows 
almost as little as of the internal economy of Kamschatka, 
We have no means of estimating the strength of Senator 
La Follette’s following nor any data for guessing at the 
extent of the diversions he will effect at the expense of the 
Republicans and Democrats whom he impartially denounce 
as Duds and Deadheads, and about whom he feels, much ag 
we do towards those Coalition politicians who hold that 
nothing matters so long as they may exhibit their ineptitude 
in high office. Rightly or wrongly, we shall assume, at any 
rate for the present, that this Third Party will prove unable 
to create a machine capable of coping with the gigantic and 
well-oiled machinery at the disposal of the older Parties, 
and that either President Coolidge or Mr. Davis will be the 
next President. The Republicans start with the advantage 
over their opponents of outward agreement, though it must 
be acknowledged that the Democrats made a determined 
effort to pull themselves together since their distracted and 
demoralizing Convention. The contending factions have 
rapidly rallied in support of the adopted candidate while 
to take off the edge of Mr. Davis’s being “a Corporation 
lawyer” or ‘‘ Wall Street nominee,” Governor Charles 
Bryan of Nebraska, younger brother of the silver-tongued 
orator, Mr. William Jennings Bryan, who still counts in his 
own part of the world, has been nominated for the Vice 
Presidency as a sop to Western Democracy. So far as 
foreigners can judge Mr. Calvin Coolidge has made an 
admirable President as would Mr. Davis should the fates 
decide in his favour. No European issue is involved on this 
occasion, so we may watch the development of the drama 
with equanimity and indifference. Let us hope that the 
Pilgrims’ Society and the English-speaking Union will remain 
in abeyance until it is over. Otherwise, they are sure # 
perpetrate some gaffe. 
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Ip we believed a fraction of what we read in the daily 
Press, the Mussolini Government is tottering to its fall and 
Italy is on the eve of another upheaval. 
But we know from many experiences that 
of late years most of our newspapers have 
lost touch with foreign affairs and allow themselves to be 
exploited by interested propagandists who colour their 
columns with their own prejudices. They are, in fact, 
viewspapers rather than newspapers, and consistently mis- 
lead the public concerning the situation abroad, especially 
those countries that are out of favour with the Intelligentsia 
and the Internationalists, such as Italy and Rumania. 
The former has committed the unforgivable crime of 
giving Civilization a lead against Bolshevism, to which, 
but for the courage, character, and capacity of Signor 
Mussolini, Italy would have succumbed. The Fascist Leader 
is consequently the bugbear of all the anarchists of Europe, 
as likewise of Sentimentalists and Mugwumps, who con- 
ceive that the single remedy for any and every political 
peril is Flight under cover of “‘ compromise.” By resolutely 
grasping the nettle Signor Mussolini violated the accepted 
canons of Parliamentary and Press-Statesmanship and out- 
raged all the “‘ Look Sees” of the world, who have conse- 
quently sought to down him ever since by the simple 
expedient of proclaiming his demise. Like most great 
leaders of men the Italian Prime Minister is a poor judge 
of other men, and has allowed unworthy individuals to 
acquire positions for which they were unfit and which 
they have exploited for their own purposes and to the 
Duce’s detriment. This weakness of Fascismo culminated, 
as we recorded last month, in the kidnapping and murder 
of Signor Matteoti, a leading and much respected Socialist 
Deputy, which has stirred Italy to her depths and by 
means of which its numerous enemies hope to destroy the 
Mussolini Government. Happily, his action since the 
atrocity leaves no room for any shadow of doubt as to 
the desire or the determination of the Prime Minister to 
bring its perpetrators to justice, however important and 
influential they may be, and as we should regard the fall 
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of Mussolini as a victory for the worst elements ey 
where, we sincerely hope that he may weather this storm 
as he has weathered many others. Meanwhile, we would 
caution our readers against the Anti-Mussolini dope jp 
many newspapers and newsagencies, for which truth hag 
less than the usual attractions. 


TuHatT our Socialist Ministers are somewhat ashamed of their 
treatment of the last Imperial Conference (which is believed 
to have been the result of an unholy compact 


Another. between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Snowden) is 
Conference? evident from the invitation which Mr. J. H, 


Thomas, the Colonial Secretary, has somewhat 
suddenly issued for yet another Imperial Conference in the 
autumn. Before they had time to recover from their 
astonishment and indignation at having the entire programme 
that was exhaustively thrashed out in London less than a 
year ago cast on the scrap heap in order that a Socialist 
Government might obtain the support of a Radical Oppo 
sition at home, the long-suffering Dominions are summoned 
to yet another Conference whose work in its turn might 
be scrapped owing to another unforeseen change of Ministry 
in Downing Street. The excuse for this further Conference, 
which we suspect springs from the realization of the Ramsay 
MacDonald Cabinet that a ghastly blunder was made in 
allowing Messrs. Asquith and Snowden to spurn Imperial 
Preference, is alleged to be the need of consulting the 
Overseas Governments on foreign policy and general Imperial 
interests. Ministers profess to be solicitous on these que 
tions, to which attention has been recently called in both 
Houses of Parliament, and yet more eloquently by such 
incidents as the Lausanne Treaty, and the appalling folly 
of allowing the disaffected Irish Free State to establish s 
diplomatic representative in Washington who will become 
a centre of Anglophobe intrigue and propaganda. There 
is an old saying, ‘Once bitten, twice shy ”’—we should 
be surprised if in the light of their last experience Dominion 
Governments exhibit alacrity in risking their existence 
anew by revisiting the Metropolis unless they receive some 
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guarantee that on this occasion Imperial deliberations will 
pe taken more seriously in Whitehall and Westminster and 
stand some chance of ratification. All the Dominion 
Ministries subsist on precarious majorities which might 
disappear at almost any moment and few things bring more 
grist to the mill of their political opponents than attendances 
at distant and abortive Conferences whose labours are 
discarded without any appreciation of the interests and 
wishes of the Dominions. In Australia, in South Africa, 
and even in New Zealand, the effects have been felt of the 
Radical-Socialist repudiation of the modest programme of 
Preference adopted by the Imperial Economic Conference. 
Nor were matters bettered either by the Home Government’s 
decision concerning Singapore or its subsequent prostration 
before the emissaries of the Moscow Camarilla. 


Tut National Review has steadily advocated the holding 
of an Imperial Conference in the Dominions, and we would 

again put forward this suggestion as worthy 
a eee of the serious consideration it has so far failed 

to receive overseas owing to the difficulty 
of adjusting rival claims. The events of the past year have, 
however, fortified the case for such a departure. No 
Dominion Government was dreaming of suggesting another 
Imperial Conference. The idea is the copyright of the 
Home Government which is obviously uncomfortable over 
the rdle it has been inveigled into playing by its Little 
Englander section under the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in collusion with the arch-Cobdenite Mr. Asquith, who 
though professedly an ‘“‘ Imperialist’? would sooner the 
Empire perished under Free Imports than found salvation 
in Preference. If the present Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, is anxious to undo the mischief wrought by his 
colleagues’ blunder in yet another Conference which no 
Overseas Government wanted, it would surely be more 
convenient for all concerned that Mahomet should go to 
the mountain rather than that the mountain should be 
invited to come to Mahomet. It were irrational to expect 
Mr. Bruce, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Mackenzie King to repeat 
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last year’s disastrous and humiliating experiment, while it 
would be surprising if either the new South African Premier 
or the new Newfoundland Premier were in a position to 
leave their hazardous posts on a trip to London. But it 
is not asking too much of the British Colonial Secretary 
to suggest that he should go to whatever Dominion capital 
might be selected as the venue of the Conference on which he 
has set his heart, and which, by being held overseas would 
form a valuable precedent. We cannot help hoping that 
the Dominion Governments will utilize this unexpected 
invitation to open a new era in Imperial Conferences, which 
would gain immeasurably from an occasional Sessions away 
from Downing Street, which incidentally would open the 
half-shut eyes of untravelled home Statesmen to Imperial 
possibilities. Front Bench ignorance of the resources. of 
the British Empire is one of its greatest political dangers, 
because a standing obstacle to Imperial development. It 
would be a veritable godsend both to Mother-country and 
Daughter-nations if our Right Honourables of all Parties 
were periodically shaken out of their parochialism and 
insularity and compelled to see something of the mighty 
estate of which they are none too efficient trustees. 


Ir may be hoped that the return of the Special Service 
Squadron whose circumnavigation of the globe was among 
arp olds the happiest of the inspirations of the Amery 
Aerie regime at the Admiralty, will be celebrated 
by the Mother Country in some manner worthy 

of a great occasion. Admiral Sir Frederick Field’s tour 
through the British Empire has been in every way 4 
memorable event which has played no inconsiderable part 
in counteracting the centrifugal forces which have been 
overtly or covertly at work in more than one Dominion 
during the reaction following the Great War and which 
have derived no little stimulus from the Defeatist propa- 
ganda which we owe in part to League of Nationsism. 
From the moment it left Plymouth, eight months ago, 
the Special Service Squadron has been joyfully hailed 
everywhere as a reminder of what the British Empire has 
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been and as a symbol of what it still is and must remain 
if its constituent parts are to preserve their independence. 
For the Admiral, who has discharged his responsible task 
with infinite devotion, efficiency, and never-failing tact, 
as for the officers and men who have so splendidly seconded 
his efforts, it has been a wonderful and most enjoyable, 
if sometimes arduous, experience. For their enthusiastic 
hosts from South Africa to Australia, from Australia to 
New Zealand, from New Zealand to Canada, it has been a 
vivifying campaign of education which, despite some paro- 
chial politicians, and provincial marplots, cannot leave 
things as they were. Our Empire is the gift of the sea; 
by sea power it swims or sinks. The great silent Navy 
is an irresistible missionary in its own cause and has 
undoubtedly awakened a healthy public sentiment in many 
places that had almost forgotten how they came to be, 
while it has brought home to the people of the Seven Seas 
at a most opportune moment their essential oneness which 
those devoid of imagination are apt to forget. The Admiral 
has rightly and wisely spoken with frankness and freedom 
o the Naval problem and nowhere have his admirable 
little sermons been taken amiss. He has always remembered 
that he is a sailor and not a politician, and though some 
(anadian politicians who have lost all sense of actuality 
may be momentarily perturbed by having the ABC of 
world politics recalled to their notice, the Canadian people 
welcome the reminder they are receiving from the Special 


Service Squadron whose only weakness is that it cannot go 
inland, 


THERE is a strong affinity between the slimness of the 
Dutch and the slipperiness of the Welsh, which ultimately 
The , lands the possessors of those attributes in 
ets like quandaries. But two short years ago 

Mr. Lloyd George deemed his political 
Position so impregnable that he could afford to take any 
liberties—a delusion in which he was “cockered up” by 
the colleagues whom he terrorized and the Press magnates 
upon whom he had lavished favours, Correspondingly 
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great was his fall. General Smuts also suffered from 
megalomania, which had been aggravated by the réle he 
had been allowed to assume on the European stage and 
the part the Welsh Wizard had encouraged his Dutch 
confrére to play in home affairs, especially the disruption 
of the United Kingdom. But while fooling around the 
League of Nations and constituting himself the orator 
of Defeatism generally, the champion of Germany—which 
lies next door to Holland—and the adversary of France 
—General Smuts was rapidly losing touch of his own people 
in South Africa, even though he had been allowed to put 
the so-called ‘‘ Unionist’? Party in his pocket just as his 
friend Mr. Lloyd George had pocketed the Carlton Club 
and the Heads of the Primrose League. The sequel, as 
all the world knows, was sensational. General Smuts 
precipitated a General Election in the complacent belief that 
he would surprise his opponents and overcome the Nation 
alist Labour Pact. Not a few “‘ well-informed ” journalists 
encouraged this illusion by representing the South African 
Premier as having his opponents on the run while City- 
circles—which can usually be relied on to back a loser 
in politics, whatever they may do in finance—were equally 
positive that he would be confirmed in power. ‘The full 
results, which were not to hand when we last went to 
Press, indicate that the Smuts Government sustained 8 
more crushing defeat than the gloomiest pessimist had 
anticipated, the new South African Parliament being com: 
posed as follows : 

Nationalists (63) and Labour (18) .. aE He o. OL 

South African party oe oe és oe  & 

Independents .. pi ae oh si a aaa 
In accordance with this verdict General Hertzog has replaced 
General Smuts in the Premiership and would appear t 
command a working majority of between 25 and 30, He 
may be constrained by circumstances to go slow and is 
already watering his Republican and Separatist wine, and 
begging the Prince of Wales to pay the postponed visit on 
which the new South African Government assures His 
Royal Highness an enthusiastic welcome. But as a bom 
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fre-eeater General Hertzog may find it less easy than some 
home politicians to preach damnation in opposition and 
to practise comparative moderation in office. 


So far there are few indications of another General Election, 
which has been talked about ever since the last one. Nor 
are there any materials for forming any 
Fe Generel estimate as to its probability and the 

- “best opinion” differs from other equally 
good opinions as to when it is likely to occur. The Prime 
Minister has contracted the weakness of assuming that his 
Government will last indefinitely. He would have us 
believe that there is no prospect of a Dissolution for another 
two or three years. Like most of his predecessors—-con- 
spicuously the Coalition—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has come 
to regard himself—if not all his colleagues—as “ indis- 
pensable,” and would view any change in Downing Street 
as an “unthinkable” public calamity. Socialist Ministers 
evidently enjoy being in office as keenly as Radicals or 
Conservatives, and as at least half the Labour Party in 
Parliament occupy official or semi-official positions, the 
Ministerial rank and file, apart from an occasional outburst 
from some ‘‘ wild man ”’ on the Clyde, are as docile towards 
their Front Benches as were the rank and file of the older 
parties in the happy days when these enjoyed the sweets of 
office. Professional politicians do not differ as much from 
one another—whatever their labels may be—as they would 
have us believe and it is usually safe to judge one Front 
Bencher by another. His Majesty’s Ministers will stay 
where they are as long as possible—and a bit longer. They 
have made the profound and salutary discovery that defeats 
in the Division Lobby are immaterial unless the Govern- 
ment choose to take them seriously—which is very far 
fom the present Prime Minister’s purpose. But as the 
head of a minority Ministry, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald only 
controls the Parliamentary situation so long as the Radicals 
and the Conservatives allow him to do so. This is the 
essence of the outlook at Westminster. Either Mr. Asquith 
o Mr. Stanley Baldwin could turn out the Government 
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almost whenever they pleased by voting against it on some 
issue on which the other Opposition Party was hostile 
But the Radicals frankly fear a General Election that 
might precipitate their extinction while the Conservatives 
are in no hurry to return to Downing Street and haye 
nothing whatsoever to gain by joining with the Radicals ip 
putting out the Socialists—action that might not incon. 
ceivably pave the way to the catastrophe of another 
Coalition. 


ASSUMING, as now seems probable, that the Ramsay Map. 
Donald Government reaches the harbour for which it js 
immediately making with all convenient 
speed, namely the Recess, without being 
defeated on any question of “confidence,” it will be safe 
until the autumn and expects to last indefinitely. It 
cannot with any respect for accuracy be described as in 
any way a remarkable Government, and though Minister 
make no concealment of their delight at being where they 
are, and talk big on platforms of what they have done 
are doing, and will do, their actual achievements so’ far 
remain in the realm of the exiguous. Nor is there any 
promise of anything to come that will make the present 
administration memorable except as ‘our first Labour 
Government.” The Prime Minister has concentrated his 
considerable abilities on Foreign Affairs, and it is upon 
this department that he, if not his colleagues, rely in appeal: 
ing for public support. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of succeeding Lord Curzon at 
the Foreign Office to whom the epithet “impossible” is 
usually applied both at home and abroad—so much 80 
that in this connection the Conservative rank and file in 
the constituencies are anxiously inquiring whether the 
return of our Party to power implies the return of Lord 
Curzon as Foreign Minister. Apart from his good fortune 
in following so unpopular a predecessor, of which the in- 
coming Prime Minister had the intelligence to take full 
advantage, and for which he has obtained the full benefit, 
it cannot be said that beyond a certain improvement of 
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“atmosphere ”’ there has been any notable performance in 
the international sphere. Like his colleagues in other 
departments, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may do great things— 
or he may not, but it cannot truthfully be said that up to 
date any major international problem has been disposed of. 
Nor is there any serious prospect of realizing those rosy 
expectations which animate the Ministerial breast, especially 
that of the Foreign Minister. The utmost that can be said 
is that things would have been appreciably worse than 
they are had the present Government perpetuated the 
foreign policy of the Coalition, adopted the attitude towards 
the world at large of the “ All Highest,” or attempted in 
office to give effect to the pro-German and anti-French 
views most Ministers had expressed in opposition. The 
present Cabinet evidently hopes to “save face” by means 
of the two international conferences still in session in London, 
of which one was a predestined fiasco from the moment 
it began, while the other has been too much boomed to 
produce anything but disappointment. It is also observable 
that while the present Prime Minister has undeniably 


improved the atmosphere in which foreign affairs are 


discussed, he cannot be congratulated on the attitude he 
hs adopted towards the Dominions, who seemingly 
receive scant courtesy as compared, for instance, with the 
murderers of the Russian Royal Family, who are persone 
grate in British official circles. 


WaitE the field of foreign affairs remains so far barren of 
achievement it can hardly be said that Home Affairs show 
q any signs of yielding that harvest of con- 
tt structive Social legislation in which the 
Labour Party claimed to specialize, though 

uder Radical instigation and presumably as the price of 
Radical support there has been sufficient destruction to 
aggravate the entire Social problem. Keen surprise is 
evinced by the general public, upon whose goodwill all 
Governments ultimately depend for their continuance in a 
democracy, at such gratuitous follies as the scrapping of 
the McKenna Duties and the Safeguarding of Industries 
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and the reduction of the Reparations Duty. No cop 
ceivable advantage could be derived from such perversity 
except by doctrinaires. These actions must inevi 
aggravate the running sore of unemployment, which wa 
supposed to be the main preoccupation of the Laboy 
Party and that on which it would concentrate whenever jj 
found itself in office. A similar remark applies to th 
wanton attack on Imperial Preference, which could by m 
possibility injure any section of our population, while it 
would assuredly stimulate the demand of the Dominion 
for British manufactured goods which it is vital for us & 
sell. Why are Socialists and Radicals so bitter agains 
measures, which, at the worst are harmless, while at th 
best they confer incalculable benefit on the masses, whow 
interests these Parties profess to have at heart? Ther 
callousness in sacrificing the well-being of the British work 
ing classes to their own prejudices encourages the doubts 
some of us have long entertained as to the bona fides of 
their professed devotion to the Democracy. Do they 
really care about the “ People” except as voters? Their 
political existence confessedly depends on the exploitation 
of class hatreds, and class hatreds in their turn depend on 
Social discontent, which is largely the product of economic 
conditions. The professional politicians of the Radical and 
Socialist Parties have little incentive to promote prosperity 
and thereby lose their own occupations. This may help 
to explain much of their conduct that is otherwise inex 
plicable. After all, it is only those who believe in theit 
country who really care about the conditions of thei 
countrymen, and to whom general contentment becomes 4 
vital and essential object. That explains why our greatest 
social reformers, from Lord Shaftesbury to Joseph Chamber 
lain, have been primarily patriots, as is clearly not the 
case with latter-day demagogues of the Manchester School, 
who are the friends of every country but their own and 
frequently act as the enemies of the Proletariat, making 
their crime worse by their canting hypocrisy. 
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Br the cause what it may, “our first Labour Govern- 
ment’? has made no serious effort to tackle the problem of 

, unemployment, which was the subject that 
Rabbits and = fJ/ed their bill at the General Election and 
Eats upon which they claim to be pre-eminent 
experts. Now that it has served its purpose of winning 
seats for Socialist politicians, unemployment appears to 
be viewed as in the nature of a nuisance, and when 
Ministers are challenged upon it, they make facetious 
references to “ Rabbits out of hats.” We can imagine 
what the Clyde would have said had any Tory Minister 
taken refuge in this metaphor. Such indifference becomes 
intelligible when we bear in mind that the raison @étre of 
so-called Labour politicians and a fortiori of Labour 
Ministers is the discontent prevailing in great centres of 
population in England and Scotland, due to the deplorable 
conditions produced by the lack of employment in several 
staple industries, and the uncertainty overhanging those 
that still keep their heads above water. The misery and 
danger of conditions that have become chronic are ever 
present to the minds of sympathetic men like Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, who risked his political existence and that of 
his Party in a courageous attempt to relieve them last 
year. But except for platform purposes and in order to 
arouse the antagonism against other sections of the com- 
munity as towards any remedies proposed by the Con- 
servative Party, the state of England and Scotland seems 
to leave Radical and Socialist politicians comparatively 
calm. It were idle to appeal to them to co-operate in 
enabling the British Empire to contribute to the solution 
of British unemployment by such a policy as Imperial 
Preference, not only because they are Little Englanders, 
who care nothing about the Empire, but also because not 
afew are Political Malignants to whom discontent is an 
invaluable asset. On the other hand, no Conservative 
worthy of the name can afford to ignore present conditions, 
which must get worse unless they are improved and will 
ultimately endanger the whole social system and produce 


& temperature in which Bolshevism would be no laughing 
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matter. For this the Communists are openly working 
together, with not a few of the Socialists, while Radicah 
pave the way to Socialism by supporting Free Imports 
which fill our workhouses. The sooner the Conservatiy 
Party realizes that it will get no assistance from either o 
the Parties of Discontent, the sooner we shall be. free t 
concentrate on our own political programme, of which th 
protection of British Employment against foreign dumping 
and Imperial development, must remain the corner stone, 
To water it down in order to please a handful of Liber 
Members of Parliament without any following in the cop. 
stituencies, plus a few academic Mugwumps, would bk 
suicidal. Cobdenism, which is the breeding-ground @ 
Communism and Socialism, is on its last legs in thew 
islands—it is only a question of the date of its disap 
pearance and the name of its executioner. 


WirT#H all their intellectual pretentiousness, His Majestys 
Socialist Ministers have been singularly disappointing in 
> statesmanship. The country was entitled to 
antag hope for a good deal more than it ha 
actually got unless the Labour Party wer 

to be written down as another political imposture, As 
regards unemployment, as already noted, their policy 
may be represented by a zero. Ministers have now reached 
the stage of losing their tempers whenever this invidious 
subject is mentioned. It is deemed “‘ bad form” for any 
Opposition Front Bencher to raise it. Nor have the 
been a whit more helpful in the matter of Strikes, whid 
is another question on which Labour claimed to have1 
monopoly of wisdom and efficiency, and which the publi 
were given to understand were the product of tyrannicil 
capitalist Governments, and would automatically cease ant 
determine the moment the Trade Unions came into power- 
and, be it remembered, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald insists 
that the Labour Party is in power as well as in office. It 
must therefore be judged accordingly, all the more as it 
has received extraordinarily handsome treatment from it 
political opponents, both in Parliament, on the platform, 
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and in the Press. Why then do we have fresh strikes 
almost every week, and why do Labour Ministers find it as 
dificult as previous Ministries to settle any strike? It 
was thought and hoped by outsiders that Socialists who 
had devoted thirty or forty years to lecturing other Parties 
and who claimed to have specifics for every social and 
pditical evil, might have something original and con- 
structive to suggest in some department of public affairs— 
some remedy, e.g. for this barbarous industrial warfare ; 
sme contribution towards the drink question, which looms 
very large on “ progressive” platforms, some suggestion 
in one or other of the hundred issues which form the stock- 
in-trade of Labour agitation. All we have had so far has 
ben a feeble imitation of Radicalism—a Budget inspired 
by Mr. Asquith and drafted by Treasury clerks, a Housing 
Policy of which the only certain factor is its extravagance. 
In what respect are the Socialists leaving the world better 
than they found it? Their Prime Minister, at any rate, 
does not plead impotence, nor can any of his colleagues. 
The real explanation of their failure is that while many 
Ministers are ready of pen and glib of speech, they are 
wondrously devoid of ideas or any constructive capacity. 
The inclusion in “our first Labour Government” of dis- 
aedited politicians gathered from other Parties of the type 
of Lords Parmoor and Haldane should have prepared us 
for the costiveness of the last six months, of which we 
shall see a replica should the Government be with us for 
mother six months. If any Conservative Government 
wuld be fairly described as ‘“‘an organized hypocrisy ”’— 
a phrase that two generations of their political opponents 
have rolled like a sweet morsel under the tongue—what are 
these pseudo socialists but a conscious and calculated fraud ? 


AurHoUGH newspapers are eloquent on the virtues of 
advertisement and publicity and have enjoyed a big boom 
in both respects during the past month, 
when the world’s leading advertisers as- 
sembled in conclave at the British Empire 
Exhibition—which will be put to strange uses before it 
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closes—there is remarkable reticence concerning some 
journalistic developments on which light might be usefully 
thrown. At present there is nothing to prevent any foreign 
group from acquiring a preponderating interest in a British 
newspaper without any intimation whatsoever being vouch- 
safed to its readers of the change of proprietary. It was 
positively asserted, though as positively denied—without 
being proved or disproved—that those portentous operations 
which resulted a few years ago in the capture of countless 
“popular” organs by “Coalition” plutocrats were sub- 
stantially assisted by a well known foreign multi-millionaire, 
who received altogether exceptional honours from the 
Lloyd-George Government. Then again, after the Armistice, 
it appeared as though Hugo Stinnes, the notorious Prussian 
industrial Junker, had established a footing in some of 
those London journals whose views on the need of “ sparing” 
Germany—i.e. sparing himself—were indistinguishable from 
his own. More recently Mr. William Randolph Hearst, 
the outstanding American Anglophobe and Francophobe 
and head of the American Yellow Press to which one of 
our ex-Prime Ministers has been a regular contributor, is 
suspected of participating in some of those permutations 
and combinations which have resulted in the acquisition of 
many London and Provincial newspapers by personages 
whose qualifications for either reflecting or directing public 
opinion on national, imperial or international issues are 
far to seek. Much that remains mysterious in the 
malignancy of a certain Press towards the Conservative 
Party would become intelligible if this campaign be inspired 
or influenced by the head of the Hearst Press. We shall 
be grateful if any of our readers are in a position to 
elucidate the facts concerning the suggested partnership 
between Mr. Hearst and newspaper magnates in this country 
who, on the pretence that they are passionate Imperialists, 
are perpetually “‘queering the pitch”. of the only British 
political Party with any Imperial instincts. It would be 
equally interesting were any practical suggestion forth- 
coming to enable newspaper readers to ascertain the identity 
of newspaper proprietors. 
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We doubt whether there is any considerable body of British 
public opinion favourable to the construction of a Channel 
Tunnel. This is not to suggest that there 
would be any difficulty in engineering “ influ- 
ential meetings’ on its behalf either in the 
City of London or elsewhere. Anyone with a little ready 
money can get up a meeting for or against any project in 
such a vast and varied population as the Metropolis. Such 
gatherings mean nothing except a certain amount of wire- 
pulling, and assuredly there has been much wire-pulling on 
behalf of the Channel Tunnel, though happily so far it has 
not produced tangible results. But there was always a fear 
of such a Cabinet of cranks as we are now saddled with, out 
of sheer cussedness endorsing an enterprise that has been 
consistently rejected by previous Governments, and which 
makes little or no appeal to Englishmen who look facts in 
the face and try to see things as they really are. That 
many amiable and well-meaning people—who have no 
axes to grind except their inveterate Mugwumpery—approve 
the idea of a Channel Tunnel, goes without saying. They 
mentally classify it with the League of Nations and other 
manifestations of the brotherhood of man. There are like- 
wise no inconsiderable body of persons who, though living 
on an island and being citizens of an Empire which owes 
its existence to the sea, have such a horror of that element 
that they cannot even endure an hour on the Channel. 
Their motto is: ‘ Perish England that I may escape sea- 
sickness.”” We are sorry for them, but have little sympathy 
with their standpoint, as, assuming we owe any degree of 
national security to the Channel, the remedy for their disease 
is worse than the disease itself. Until the advocates of a 
Channel Tunnel adduce some serious evidence of its benefit 
to Britain, we shall remain of opinion that it is disentitled 
to the support of Englishmen and Englishwomen who take 
their country seriously. The economic objections to the 
Channel Tunnel are that it would inevitably lead to the 
influx of a huge horde of most undesirable aliens—of whom 
we already have more than our share—some of whom are 
at present kept away by their terror of the sea. It would 
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likewise aggravate the dumping of foreign goods under our 
beautiful system of one-sided Free Trade, of which most 
supporters of this project are partisans. It would ruin 
an immense number of struggling people in this country in 
order that a few more plutocrats might find their way to 
the Riviera and other places rendered seductive by Casinos 
and kindred temptations. Its political effect would be 
lamentable, and its strategic influence suicidal. It therefore 
appeals to many Radicals and Socialists, and would probably 
secure a big majority in the present House of Commons. 


We feel sure that our readers, however much they may 
detest Socialism and all its works, neither expect nor desire 


us to denounce a Labour Government merely 
An Agreeable 


~—— Socialists. Candour compels the admission 


that the recent Ministerial decision against the Channel 
Tunnel came as an agreeable surprise, as after all the wire- 
pulling that had gone on in the present unwholesome House 
of Commons, of which at least four hundred members are 
pledged to this perilous project, we were prepared for the 
worst and anticipated some sloppy pronouncement from 
the Prime Minister in the nature of another of those beaua 
gestes by which Socialists imagine the world to be governed 
even though they evoke no response. As it was, our sea- 
sick legislators had the shock of their lives, as after the 
Channel Tunnel had been submitted to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence—reinforced by a posse comitatus of 
Responsible Statesmen of other Parties, an uncompro- 
misingly adverse decision was conveyed to the Cabinet, and 
the latter body for once had the intelligence to heed the 
voice of common sense—which nowadays rarely gets a 
hearing on any public issue. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which is usually an arena in which professional 
dialecticians exhibit their talents, had apparently permitted 
the Chiefs of the Staff of the three fighting forces, Army, 
Navy and Air, to express their views, and as. was gathered 
from the subsequent statement of the Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons, their judgment was so hostile that 


because it is composed of Socialists or pseudo-- 
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the Committee of Imperial Defence had no option except 
to arrive at the unanimous conclusion that the disadvantages 
of a Channel Tunnel outweighed the advantages. His 
Majesty’s Ministers, in their turn, felt that they had no 
alternative but to act on this advice, which was animated 
by the view of the experts, that the Naval, Military and 
Aerial developments of the last five years tended to make 
the Tunnel more dangerous than ever to this country. 
This is a knock-out for Channel Tunnel agitators, as it 
should hereafter be impossible for any Conservative or 
even a Coalition Government to reverse the Socialists’ 
decision on such an issue. Nevertheless, we are told that 
propaganda will persist, evidently as a matter of amour 
propre and presumably to gratify the vanity of the per- 
manent official of the House of Commons who is alleged 
to have run the agitation. 


BISMAROK, a pre-eminent expert in deception, declared it to 
be easier to deceive a Sovereign than a Parliament. If this 
be true of an autocrat who is at liberty to 
consult anyone he pleases in any political 
matter, it must be a truism in a Constitutional 
Monarchy where the Sovereign is entirely in the hands of 
“His Majesty’s Ministers’? and cannot protect himself 
against them by consulting outsiders. It is therefore 
exceedingly difficult if not actually impossible for him to 
ascertain any facts except those which Ministers lay before 
him. Obviously, on such a matter as the traffic in Honours, 
King George, like King Edward, or Queen Victoria, before 
him, has been kept completely in the dark and has never 
had a chance of realizing that many titles, hereditary or 
otherwise, conferred in his name upon personages for whom 
the Prime Minister of the day vouched as being worthy of 
trecognition were merely exchanged against substantial 
cheques in favour of the secret Party Funds, whether Con- 
servative, Liberal, Coalition or National Liberal. In other 
words, Honours were bought by plutocrats just as they 
bought their palaces in Park Lane or their “ country seats.” 
What accentuated the scandal was in the first place the 
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nescience pleaded by the Party Leader, and in the second 
place owing to these funds being unaudited there was no 
guarantee against the contribution being diverted from 
political to private purposes and private pockets. Thus 
was the Fountain of Honour polluted behind the Sovereign’s 
back as periodically names appeared in the Honours List 
that could only be there as the result of some sordid trans- 
action. Ultimately, in Coalition days, the scandal reached 
such dimensions as to be world-wide and to cause the 
Dominions to revolt and spurn the whole system against 
which the Canadian Parliament passed a formal resolution 
under stress of the indignation caused by the ennoblement 
of unworthy Canadians. Has anyone ever had the courage 
to tell the King how shamelessly his trust and confidence 
were abused by those -who marketed Honours which they 
represented to him had been earned by “ public services ” ? 
For the time being, this hateful system has suffered a set- 
back, thanks to the panic caused among professional politi- 
cians. Presumably, the Socialists have sold no hereditary 
honours, but the practice will revive the moment public 
vigilance relaxes. Why not establish a close time for our 
overflowing Peerage and Baronetage of, say, ten years, and 
afford these amorphous institutions a chance of settling 
down ? 


WE persist on this disagreeable topic because the past teaches 
us that our politicians will be at their dirty work again 
. whenever they dare. This is no case of the 
owaneens pot calling the kettle black. Notoriously 
both the older Parties were tarred with the 

same brush, and if the Socialists have escaped the taint s0 
far it is merely that they were not subjected to the temptation 
of power while the “Honours market” flourished. We 
sympathize with the Socialist demand for enquiry into the 
creation of titles, as the present Committee was merely 
appointed to hocus public opinion and has no powers that 
would enable it to withstand an unscrupulous Prime Minister 
of the type that we are only too familiar with. Why not 
make a beginning by investigating the mysterious case of 
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Sir John Stewart, who committed suicide under tragic 
circumstances, and whose ruin may have been accelerated 
by the enormous sum of which he was mulcted for the joy 
of becoming a baronet? It has always been difficult to 
obtain reliable information concerning particular trans- 
actions in the Honours market, but here is a case that may 
be regarded as typical of the spacious days of the Coalition, 
when friends of Ministers appeared to have been appointed 
as Commission Agents and to have been free to offer the 
King’s Honours to anyone prepared to pay enough for them, 
though the ultimate destination of the cash has yet to be 
traced. How much of it remained in the pockets of politi- 
cians ?. What proportion reached the Secret Party Fund ? 
We shall never know. Sir John Stewart’s Trustee in 
Bankruptcy—Mr. R. C. Thomson of Dundee—in laying a 
dismal statement of his affairs before a meeting of the 
unhappy baronet’s unhappy London creditors estimated 
the total deficiency at £570,000, of which Is. ld. in the £ 
could be paid provided certain doubtful assets materialized. 
Mr. Thomson made this interesting disclosure : 


There had been, proceeded the trustee, a contribution made by the late 
Sir John to party funds. Steps were taken to investigate the position, and 
from a source which was beyond exception it was learned that a sum of £50,000 
had been contributed by Sir John. 


In December 1922—this sum was refunded by the undis- 
closed Party who had received it on a representation that 
otherwise Sir John Stewart would become a bankrupt—in 
which case there might have been awkward disclosures. 


THE Trustee’s revelations provoked this conversation 
among the creditors: 


‘ THe CHaIRMAN.—Can you give us the date when the 
Nobody Knows = ¢50,000 was contributed ?—I haven't the date. 
Mr. Ratston.—Have you the name of the indebted 
source ?—Yes, but I cannot disclose it. 
Do you refuse ?—Yes. 
*= Tur CHarRMAN said he represented creditors for over £120,000. 
Mr. Ratston.—Was that money, £50,000, paid to Mr, Lloyd George ? 
Tue TRUSTEE.—I have not the slightest idea, 
But you have access to information. You must know something about 
its destination !—I would just say once and for all that this statement was 
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advisedly prepared, and I am not prepared to add anything to it or take any. 
thing from it. 

That means that you are not prepared to give us any information at all 
about this matter. Yourefuse to add to the information that you have given? 
—I do. 

Mr. Ratston.—I want to know the name of the man with whom he dealt. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—That may be difficult to obtain. I think you may take 
it as certain that every brass farthing Sir John Stewart could have got back 
was obtained. 

Mr. Ratston.—In any event, he was a Lloyd George whisky baronet, 
He was a bootlegging pal of Mr. Lloyd George. (Laughter.) Is there no 
means by which the trustee could force those who handle the Lloyd George 
political fund into the Courts—by some method equivalent to what we call 
‘* discovery ’’ ? 

Mr. Ratston also asked whether there were not certain disbursements 
made by Sir John in relation to Welsh railway shares. ‘Is it not a fact,” he 
asked, “‘ that these were not divulged because it was a political matter ?” 

TuE TRUSTEE said there was a statement made by counsel as to the position 
in respect to the life properties. 

Mr. Ratston.—Are we to suppose that full inquiry has been made into 
what has happened in regard to the Welsh railways ? 

Tue TRUSTEE.—Yes. 


Needless to say, these proceedings were followed by the usual 
disclaimer which assumed this shape : 

With reference to the allegation made at the meeting reported above that 
Sir John Stewart had paid £50,000 to party funds as the price of a baronetcy, the 


Press Association was informed last evening by one of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
secretariat that the ex-Premier had no knowledge of any such transaction. 


That is, so to speak, common form. Huge sums have 
been paid for Peerages and Baronetcies without anyone in 
authority ever knowing anything about the matter or the 
payee possessing any corporeal identity. Among the few 
facts not in doubt in this suggestive affair is the date of the 
late Sir John Stewart’s honour, viz. June 1920—the very 
hey-day of Lloyd Georgism—when any newspaper proprietor 
who could not be made a Peer was fobbed off with a 
Baronetcy, which doubtless goes far to explain the present 


eloquent reticence of the Press on a matter inviting comment.. 


Mr. Lloyd George as the Prime Minister responsible for 
misleading his Sovereign by recommending on the ground 
of “ public services” a gentleman guiltless on that account 
should be anxious to have this unpleasant business cleared 
up, but we shall be greatly surprised if he shows any activity 
in the matter, as the Coalition cupboards must be full of 
similar skeletons. 
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We should be hard put to it to say which has been the 
worst page of British history since the Armistice, but 
2 there are few darker passages than the 
a . ity ? betrayal, desertion, and ruin of the Loyalists 
of Southern Ireland, which has left an indelible 
stain on the guilty parties in this island. Their crime is 
accentuated by the fact that it was utterly gratuitous. 
There was no audible demand for what they did from any 
quarter to which they owed any duty, while every obligation 
of decency, to say nothing of honour, demanded, that even 
if cowardice called for capitulation to those whom Coalition 
Ministers had denounced as “ Murder Gangs,” that was 
no excuse for leaving in the lurch those whose only crime 
had lain in their belief that the British Government was 
incapable of such unthinkable baseness. The outrage was 
in no way lessened by the fact that several of the 
“ Responsible Statesmen ”’ implicated were honoured mem- 
bers of the Carlton Club, shining lights of the Conservative 
Party, Heaven knows what in the Primrose League. On 
the contrary it was worse in professing Unionists to sur- 
render to Sinn Fein than it would have been for Radicals 
and Socialists, many of whom find the desertion of friends 
as congenial as the kotowing to enemies. To those who 
suggest that “‘the country” is particeps criminis with the 
Politicians over this Irish horror, the answer is that whereas 
the British people were never allowed to know the truth, 
the Politicians must have known what they were doing, 
unless their ineptitude is on the same level as their 
integrity, in which case they should long since have been 
shut up. In presiding over a meeting of the Southern 
Irish Loyalists Relief Association held at Lord Salisbury’s 
house on July 14th, the Duke of Northumberland, who 
does not take his opinions from the Tapers and Tadpoles 
of Pall Mall, emphasized the extraordinary ignorance pre- 
vailing when this moral and political catastrophe occurred : 
Opinions might differ as to whether the Treaty with the Irish Free State 
was necessary or not. Nobody would say that it was good in itself, but some 
people might have thought it necessary considering the situation in the middle 


of the summer of 1921. The Treaty might or might not have been justified 
by events—his personal opinion was that it was a most disastrous course to 
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have adopted—(hear, hear)—but even assuming that it was necessary, there 
was no reason why the public should not have been told the truth about it. 

If its promoters had said, “‘ This is a surrender. We are accepting defeat 
at the hands of our enemies because we think it preferable to going on with 
the struggle, but we will obtain from the Free State Government a guarantee 
as to their attitude towards the Loyalists who for seven centuries have kept 
our flag flying, and will protect their lives and property and obtain compensa- 
tion for their losses,’ everybody in England would have known where they 
were, and the present deplorable situation would not have arisen. 

' But the then Government would not have dared to say that because it 
would have been a confession of failure, and the Press who supported them 
did not dare to tell the truth. 

Therefore the Coalition Government had taken the opposite 
line, declaring that they had brought peace to Ireland and 
benefit to its inhabitants by handing them over to such 
honourable men as Michael Collins & Co. From that day 
to this, with scarcely a check, things had gone from bad 
to worse in the Irish Free State, and the plight of many 
Southern Loyalists was pitiable. The Duke of Northumber- 
land expressed astonishment, which is shared by many 
others, at the callousness of the Church of England, whose 
Archbishops and Bishops overflow with sympathy for dis- 
tressed German students, but preserve a stony silence 
concerning the victims of Coalition perfidy in Ireland. Is 


this Christian ? Ifso, what is Christianity ? 


In commenting on the achievements of British athletes at 
the Olympic Games in Paris—who have every reason to 

be proud of such brilliant victories as that 
iat of of Mr. Abrahams in the 100 metres race, 

Mr. Lowe in the 800 metres race and Mr. 
Liddell in the 400 metres race—the Daily Mail, which has 
helped substantially with its Olympic Fund, points out 
that in the aggregate of events so far decided Great Britain 
was only third, being far behind the United States and 
likewise Finland. This is ascribed to three facts involving 
no discredit to British energy or stamina. In the first 
place our athletes do not specialize as do those of the United 
States. Secondly, the Great War, while taking a terrible 
toll of the very flower of British youth, touched the United 
States and Finland but lightly. In the third place, accord- 
ing to our contemporary, in this country “pure athletics 
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.. . have had to yield place to the vogue of lawn tennis 
and the more sociable sports.’ There is much force in 
this explanation which, however, does not go far enough 
to account for our being outclassed as we have been of late 
years in many sports and games at which at one time we 
not merely excelled but were practically unchallenged. We 
confess to being surprised that so alert and intelligent an 
observer as the Daily Mail, which usually prefers to see 
facts as they are, makes no mention of golf as a cause, if 
not the cause, of the eclipse of young England on so many 
fields of activity. Golf is an admirable hobby for the 
middle aged and the sedentary, and it is perhaps only 
human nature that as the Press is almost exclusively 
owned, controlled, edited and written by this section of 
the community—with whom putting has become a ritual 
~—golf should be held up, in season and out of season, 
as the be-all and end-all of existence. But putting is a 
miserable occupation for the young and able-bodied and 
the Press must be held largely responsible for our decline 
in the running games by its excessive advertisement of a 
walking game, by the extravagant prizes it offers to those 
who take part in it and by its constant glorification of 
golfing and golfers. Jt is hardly fair to blame our young 
men for following the lead of their elders in sauntering 
over the links instead of running round the track. 


Despite the absence of all the holders of the Men’s Singles 
Championship since the war, Wimbledon more than fulfilled 

‘ expectations, and day by day immense audi- 
Wimbledon ences enjoyed a feast of brilliant and attractive 
play. Honours were ultimately divided between the French 
and the Americans in the Men’s Championships, the former 
attaining their first big success at Wimbledon by mono- 
polizing the Final of the Singles, which was played between 
M. Borotra and M. Lacoste, both young men playing equally 
skilful but very different games. Their five-set match was 
fully worthy of the occasion. Hn route to the final M. 
Lacoste had disposed of Manuel Alonso, J. B. Gilbert, J. 
Washer, and R. N. Williams, while Borotra had accounted for 
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Max Woosnam, Gordon Lowe, both the South African 
players Raymond and Spence, and Vincent Richards, who 
for once was made to look second-rate, so annihilating was 
the Frenchman’s game in this match. The Americans had 
their revenge in the Doubles, of which they monopolized 
the Final, in which Richards and Hunter beat Williams 
and Washburn in another five-set match. English lawn 
tennis did not shine in either of the two male events, and no 
reasonable person will grudge the foreigners victories that 
were thoroughly deserved. We made a poor show in the 
Doubles, while only one Englishman (Colonel Kingscote) 
reached the last eight of the Singles, though when we include 
the British Empire things are more cheerful, as Norman 
Brookes, though now a veteran, and two comparatively 
unknown Australians, Mr. J. Bayley and Mr. Willard, to 
say nothing of several South Africans, helped to raise the 
British standard. Except in the company of ladies, no 
Englishmen appeared in the Finals—which can scarcely be 
regarded as satisfactory considering the position the game 
occupies in this country and the time given to it by not a 
few players. Various explanations are forthcoming of our 
eclipse. We believe golf has much to do with it and should 
not mind if golf were worth playing by the flower of our 
youth. By others it is ascribed to the tardy development 
of hard courts, the prejudice of schoolmasters, and the fatal 
injunction “‘ get the ball over the net,” which develops 
** pat-ball,”” whereas the Continental and Overseas players are 
taught from the start to “ go out for their stroke.” In the 
subsequent Olympic Games the Americans turned the tables 
on the French, completely sweeping the board, Mr. Vincent 
Richards winning the Singles, Messrs. Richards and 
Hunter securing the Doubles, while Miss Helen Wills won 
the Ladies’ Singles Championship and with Mrs. Wightman 
the Ladies’ Doubles. The Mixed Doubles went to Mr. 
Williams and Mrs. Wightman. These foreign victories on 
French soil were all the more remarkable because the 
deplorable mismanagement and lack of consideration 
shown to visitors put many of the latter completely 
off their game. 
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Our readers will wish to join with us in congratulating 
a much-esteemed contributor to the National Review, Miss 

: K. McKane, on her well-deserved success in 
Miss McKane securing the mantle that had been worn since 
the war by Mademoiselle Lenglen. It was a matter of 
universal regret that the famous French lady was con- 
strained to scratch in the semi-final of the Ladies’ Singles 
at Wimbledon—a contretemps at which none was more 
disappointed than her opponent. But it was plucky of 
Mademoiselle Lenglen to appear at Wimbledon this year, 
as she was feeling far from fit, having only recently recovered 
from a severe attack of jaundice and only consenting to 
play under strong French pressure. That in the earlier 
rounds she appeared to be as irresistible as ever is beside the 
mark—such accommodating opponents provided no test, and 
“Suzanne” had easily registered 36 games to 0 when she 
met Miss Ryan in an unforgettable match which began by 
the Champion collecting 4 more games before her opponent 
started on the game of her life. From this moment Made- 
moiselle Lenglen was “up against it,” just pulling off the 
match by dogged determination. It is not for a moment to 
detract from Miss Ryan’s feat to mention the winner’s 
health, which subsequently constrained her to scratch in 
all events at Wimbledon as also in the Olympic Games. 
Wimbledon nevertheless witnessed a Final in the Ladies’ 
Singles that satisfied the most exacting. Miss Helen Wills 
the youthful American champion had reached this point 
by easy stages and without dropping a set. Miss McKane 
only seems to “ get going’ when she has dropped a set and 
a bit more, as on this occasion. Miss Wills playing beauti- 
fully and profiting by her opponent’s lapses took the first 
set and reached 4—1 in the second, being several times within 
a point of 5-1. Then Miss McKane pulled herself together 
and won a great game by slightly superior volleying. Need- 
less to say, it was a most popular victory of which English 
lawn tennis stood sorely in need, though every one sym- 
pathized with Miss Ryan at being knocked out by an 
opponent who subsequently scratched, and general admira- 
tion was expressed for Miss Wills’s classic style, learnt in 
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the best American school. She with the rest of her com- 
patriots will always be most welcome at Wimbledon, to 
which they contributed much enjoyment. Miss McKane 
followed up her success in the Singles by winning the Mixed 
Doubles with Mr. J. B. Gilbert (disposing on the way of Mr, 
Lycett and Miss Ryan) while she likewise reached the Final 
of the Ladies’ Doubles with Mrs. B. C. Covell, victory, how- 
ever, going to the American pair, Miss Wills and Miss 
Wightman, of whom the latter is one of the finest Doubles 
tacticians in the world. 


LEST WE REMEMBER! 


Ten years have passed since the greatest trial in their 
history came upon the British people. The hearts of all 
but the most invertebrate must kindle as they look back 
to those days of August 1914, when the decisive test was 
applied to our race. There were evil advisers in abundance, 
The cold-blooded pacifists bade the nation remain neutral, 
betray its friends, forsake the cause of freedom, and seek 
“to trade with all the belligerents (so far as the war allows 
of trade with them); to capture the bulk of their trade in 
neutral markets; to keep our expenditure down; to keep 
out of debt; to have healthy finances.” * If the nation 
had followed this mean advice of ignoble leaders its fate 
and the fate of the Allies in Europe was certain. With 
no British Expeditionary Force in the field, the French 
armies would have been swiftly overpowered. Even with 
the two British corps they narrowly escaped at the Marne 
from a disaster which the Allies converted into one of the 
decisive victories of history. Belgium and Northern France 
would have become German provinces. An immensely 
powerful, victorious and evil Germany would afterwards 
have made very short work of British independence and 
trade. The “healthy finances” would have vanished like 
a dream. 

We went into the war determined to end the German 
menace and determined to prevent, so far as lay in human 
power, any renewal of the deplorable conditions—the sloth- 
fulness, incompetence of government and neglect of mani- 
fest danger—that had led straight up to the war and 
encouraged Germany to attack. ‘“‘ Never again!” was the 
watchword of the two million men who in those early war 
days spontaneously and without any pressure of compulsion 
came forward to do their duty—and found everything 
unready and unprepared. With France, we were the only 
great Power which fought from beginning to end of the 
struggle; and we were further the only great Power which 
fought on the most gigantic scale in every element, though 
at the outset on land our forces were weak. We held the 
sea with an iron tenacity that has never been matched in 
the annals of our past. Our efforts in every direction as 
we now look back seem almost beyond human compass. 
For not only did we perform a feat which the wise German 

* The Daily News, August 4, 1914. 
VOL, LXXXIII 54 
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Staff had pronounced impossible—the creation of an army 
of five million men—but we also maintained an enormous 
Navy, which grew with each month of the year; we 
developed a magnificent Air Force, which in fighting quality 
and numbers was second to none; we financed the Allies 
at the price of incredible sacrifice; and with our merchant 
service we kept them supplied in face of the savage 
German submarine war. It is the glory of our merchant 
seamen and officers that they never flinched, though their 
losses were cruel, as heavy indeed as those of the combatant 
branch of the sea service. Of a total of officers and men 
which reached 415,000 at the Armistice, the Navy lost 
33,361 officers and men—-many of these drawn from the 
merchant service. The merchant service proper, with a 
total of probably not more than 200,000 officers and men, 
had to lament 14,661 dead. 

On land we fought in every field, and in most of the 
fields our forces at the close of the war were the largest 
engaged—in France, at Salonica, in Palestine, in Mesopo- 
tamia. Our official list of military campaigns gives twenty: 
six distinct areas in which British armies operated, while 
there was practically no sea in which vessels of the Royal 
Navy were not engaged; and upon our sea forces fell the 
stupendous task of defeating the submarine campaign, 
What stands out from the records of the war, now we look 
back upon them, is the devotion of the common English- 
man. ‘“‘ The most marked feature of the action (Jutland) 
that came under my personal observation,” says an engineer 
officer in the battle-cruiser Tiger, ‘‘ was the coolness and 
discipline of the engine-room and artisan staff generally.” 
In the Queen Mary, as she received her death-blow, says 
Petty-Officer E. Francis, of “‘X” turret: ‘* Everything 
went as quiet as a church; the floor of the turret was 
bulged up and the guns were absolutely useless. I must 
mention here that there was not a sign of excitement. ... 
‘Clear the turret,’ I called out, and out they all went. 
P.O. Stares was the last I saw coming up from the working 
chamber... and he told me the water was right up the 
trunk leading from the shell-room, so the bottom of the 
ship must have been out of her. Then I said, ‘ Why didn’t 
you come up?’ He simply said, ‘ There was no order to 
leave the turret.’’ And again, when the advance against 
the terrific German defences on the Somme began in 1916 
it was noted that in the. British troops there were no 
stragglers. The men knew they were going forward to 
death, but they went steadfastly. ‘‘ All the Germans I 
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spoke to,”’ said Dr. Sven Hedin, whose German sympathies 
were notorious, “were of the same opinion respecting the 
individual bravery of the British—it was beyond all praise.” 
“During the fight of April, 1918,” said a British officer, 
“T had to take back 2,000 men to stop the breach. I 
marched those 2,000 men through one of the southern 
ports on a Sunday morning. The people were standing in 
the streets, there were thousands of them there; but I 
marched silent men through silent streets. The men were 
going to die, and they knew it and others knew it. The 
women standing there fluttered their black-edged hand- 
kerchiefs, which told their own story. Men marching in 
silence through spectators in silence—we drank the cup of 
bitterness then to the dregs.’”’ The nation stood firm and 
faithful as these, its beloved sons; and because it endured 
to the end it achieved victory. The Cenotaph remains a 
monument to the 994,937 men of our race who perished 
that right might prevail. Among the Allies our losses 
were surpassed only by those of the French and Russians. 
In any single one of the great battles which we fought we 
had a heavier casualty list than the United States for the 
whole period of the war. 

And by the soldiers and seamen the work was well 
done. The British armies and fleets at the Armistice were 
magnificent in every respect, despite the slaughter to which 
they had been subjected. The Germans were beaten deci- 
sively, though it pleases them to-day to deny it. We now 
know their supplies of men and munitions were failing ; 
that on October 3, 1918, Germany had just sufficient petrol 
for two months’ supply to her air force and motor lorries, 
after which complete collapse of both was inevitable,* 
and that Austria was at the last gasp for supplies of food. 
On November 5, 1918, General Gréner informed a German 
Cabinet Committee that “only for a short period could 
resistance be prolonged,” + and from other German quarters 
came reports that the troops might give way any moment. 

Who:at that date could have dreamed that this immense 
victory gained by the soldiers would, in the words of Foch’s 
sad prediction, be “‘ sabotaged by the politicians,” and who 
could have imagined that England ten years from the 
opening of the war and five years after Armistice would 
find herself in her present pass? Alone of all the Powers, 
victorious or defeated, that fought in the war, she has 


* Ursachen des Zusammenbruchs, 1918 (Official German Report), 149. 
{ Vorgeschichte des Waffenstillstandes (Official German Report), 122. 
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been condemned for her efforts and sacrifices to pay what 
is practically an enormous indemnity. The sum of 
£1,000,000,000, which she has to discharge to the United 
States in sixty years, is a burden all the more cruel and 
crushing because not one of the debts owed to England, 
either by her enemy or by her Allies, has been paid, and 
because her capacity of payment has been grievously 
diminished by the Coalition’s conduct in permitting the 
virtual secession of Southern Ireland from the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. After the war which England 
fought with the France of Louis XV for the safety of 
the American colonies, she attempted to obtain payment 
of some small part of the expenditure which she had 
incurred. That the expenditure was genuine, and that it 
was for the benefit of what is now the United States, has 
never been denied; it is also notorious that the American 
colonies by their various legislatures declined to make any 
contribution. But this effort to obtain money to lessen 
taxation in England met with the fate which all the world 
knows. The American colonies revolted. To-day Great 
Britain—which means in effect England, as England bears 
nine-tenths of every financial burden—is being taxed by 
the United States for expenditure in behalf of that country. 


It is known, and has been given in evidence before the 


Reichstag Committee, that Germany, if victorious, intended 
to levy on the United States an indemnity of £6,000,000,000,* 
from which British efforts, in common with the other armies 
of the Allies, saved the United States. 

This British payment to the United States is the more 
onerous because, if we can believe members of Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet, the sharpest British weapon, that of the blockade, 
was blunted and rendered useless for the reduction of 
Germany by United States opposition. I am bound to 
add that these statements of British Liberal Ministers are 
in large measure confirmed by the papers and letters of 
Mr. Page, who at that date was United States Ambassador 
in this country. Further, during the whole period of the 
war United States firms made gigantic profits out of the 
orders for munitions from Great Britain and from the Allies 
(for whose payment American manufacturers generally 
exacted a British guarantee). And, owing to the over- 
whelming strain on British industry, the United States was 
able to replace British exports in many neutral markets. 
Between 1913 and 1919 United States exports more than 
trebled—trising from £485,000,000 to £1,750,000,000, while 

* Dr. Breitscheid in the Reichstag, April 27, 1921. . 
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British exports moved from £525,000,000 to £798,000,000, 
an advance of barely 50 per cent. 

But not only is Great Britain being compelled to pay 
an enormous amount annually to the United States. Every 
possible step is being taken to release defeated but impeni- 
tent Germany from any payment, and in the jargon of the 
day ‘“‘to put her upon her feet.”” The terms of the peace 
treaty were unsatisfactory enough. Partly through United 
States influence—for Mr. Wilson, whatever his polite words, 
seems to have wished to weaken as much as possible Great 
Britain and France—and partly through the sheer incapacity 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his Coalition colleagues, or because 
of his pro-German proclivities, the reparation clauses were 
defective enough. But they did lay upon Germany certain 
obligations which have never been discharged. Since the 
treaty was signed, however, year after year those obliga- 
tions have been whittled down, first on one pretext and 
then on another, till the hope of obtaining any payment is 
dying. Germany, by a dexterously arranged bankruptcy, 
has, in fact, contrived, not only to elude all effective taxation 
and payment to the Allies, but also to shuffle off upon 
their shoulders the whole burden of meeting the cost of 
the war. She has got rid of her own internal debts; she 
is virtually rid of her external debts, for no one but an 
exceedingly simple person can suppose that the Dawes 
scheme will be carried out, or that if it were carried out 
it would yield anything very substantial for the Allies in 
the face of perpetual passive German resistance. While 
British industry in the period since the war has been taxed 
almost to extinction, and has been unable to afford money 
for new plant and up-to-date lay-out, German industry, 
free from.any but the most trifling make-believe of taxa- 
tion, has applied stupendous amounts to improvements in 
plant, in lay-out, and transport. It is therefore to-day in a 
condition of the highest efficiency and handicapped only 
by one trifling fact—that the studied bad faith of the 
German Government and plutocrats who control that 
Government has rendered it almost impossible to float a 
loan or obtain large credits in Germany. 

To the United States, now that England has become 
their tributary and is being made to pay from £40,000,000 
upwards annually, it is a matter of complete indifference 
whether or not the British obtain any payment from 
Germany. The United States sees in Germany a useful 
counterpoise to the British Empire and a profitable market 
for United States agricultural produce. Therefore American 
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opinion generally is anxious to see Germany “ put on her 
feet,” and is quite prepared to advise that the prior claims 
of the Allies to reparation payments be indefinitely post- 
poned or even ignored. Cosmopolitan finance is on the 
same side; the German-Jewish influence is here enormous, 
and is visibly working in London. Hence the amazing 
scheme that the British investor should be called on to 
advance a huge loan—£40,000,000, rising ultimately to 
£130,000,000, is the amount mentioned—to the German 
Government. That is to say, this unfortunate country is 
to reward its most bitter and ruthless assailant in war and 
its most unscrupulous competitor in peace by paying to 
that defeated assailant an indemnity. As for real security 
for the money, there would be none—less than there is 
for the amount of £1,724,562,000 advanced during the war 
to Allied Governments, which at least were our friends, 
whereas Germany has never pretended to do anything but 
hate us. We are to supply German industry with the one 
thing it lacks for taking from us what is left of our trade, 
We are to remove its single handicap. We are, in fact, to 
commit suicide by giving it a good supply of credit and 
capital and undoing the results of its rulers’ dishonesty. 

Even Mr. Lloyd George, who has for four years devoted 
most of his energy to letting Germany off, seems to have 
been seized with alarm at this extraordinary scheme, which 
our Government, under the heel of the German Sozial- 
istische Arbeiter Internationale, may yet attempt to 
carry out. The uneasiness among the leaders in British 
industry is not to be exaggerated. Thus Sir A. Pease said, 
on May 28th :— 


Wages and hours have come to such a point that as soon as ever there is 
a settlement in Germany, we shall not be able to compete with Germany, 
France, or the United States. 


On the same day Sir John Latta, a great shipping authority, 
remarked :— 


We hear much of the disabilities inflicted on us by adverse exchanges. 
On their much-hoped-for restoration it may transpire that while we suffered 
our competitors were equally handicapped. 


And on May 4th Sir W. Edgar Nicholls, another important 
business leader, pointed out— 


A settlement of the reparations question means a return.to work in the 
Ruhr, which must have as a sequel a decrease in our coal exports. . . . If we 
therefore agree to take no payments from Germany, as some seem to desire, 
we shall lose both payment by our debtors and also the value of the coal 
trade which has been diverted to us by the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
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If we remembered our dead, could we thus sacrifice the 
essential interests of the nation to serve the greed of certain 
financiers and merchants? For that is, in short, what 
“ putting Germany on her feet ” means. 

One of the conditions under which Germany is 
graciously willing to allow herself to be “‘ put on her feet ”’ 
by a British loan is the demand for the suppression of 
“all the economic and financial guarantees at present 
enforced on Germany.” In effect this means the suppres- 
sion of all the guarantees on which the security of the 
Allies depends. For the last four years with unwearying 
effort the whole strength of a lavishly equipped German 
propaganda has been employed in trying to edge the Allies 
out of their occupation of the Rhine provinces; and this 
is what lies behind the ominous phrase quoted above. So 
long as strong Allied forces—which are now practically for 
all purposes French alone—are stationed on the Rhine, so 
long is it difficult or almost impossible for Germany once 
more to attack. The occupation of the Ruhr is an all- 
important adjunct to the occupation of the Rhine, because 
in the Ruhr area are the huge works of Krupp, potent as 
ever for mischief if they are not under French control and 
supervision, and because in the vast establishments of the 
Ruhr the steel for gunmaking and shells is manufactured. 
Without Krupp’s and without the Ruhr works Germany is 
like a Samson shorn of his locks. 

The Peace Treaty stipulated for the disarmament of 
Germany as a measure of security for France and England. 
That disarmament has never been effectively carried out, 
and at the present moment both the British and French 
War Offices are in possession of the most disquieting reports 
as to the huge armed forces which Germany is surrepti- 
tiously maintaining. During the negotiations between the 
Allies which preceded the Peace of Versailles, Marshal Foch 
pointed out that any real disarmament of Germany was 
an impossibility. He predicted—and his predictions have 
been realized to the letter—that Germany would repeat 
the methods by which in 1807-13 she tricked Napoleon. 
He showed that she must retain her trained staffs, her 
enormous number of trained and experienced officers 
(110,000 in 1919, excluding Bavaria), her millions of trained 
soldiers, and some part of her war supplies and manu- 
facturing potentialities, since, as he remarked, “we our- 
selves—the Allies—have been unable to make an exact 
estimate of our own existing war material.”” Whereas on 
the seas ‘“‘the total surrender of the German Navy” 
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afforded to a large extent safety to England,* “on land 
nothing of the kind is possible.” Unless the Allies fixed 
the Rhine as the frontier of freedom, and unless they held 
the bridges and bridge-heads over that river, France and 
Belgium would once more be exposed to the devastation of 
a large part of their soil by an enemy invasion. In 1914 
France had the support of Russia, who paralysed a large 
part of the German Army, and diverted two German corps 
at the most critical moment of the whole war from the 
Marne to Poland; in the future she would have no great 
ally in the East, and must take the entire terrible thrust 
of the German forces. The intervention of the British 
Expeditionary Force would not have saved France in 1914 
if Russia had been inert or a neutral; and under the 
extraordinary conditions laid down by the League of Nations 
Covenant, British intervention would in any case be delayed 
till too late. As for United States intervention, the war 
would probably be over before a large American army 
could arrive, even if one were promptly mobilized. Foch 
further showed by evidence from German strategists that, 
if Germany had control of the Rhine bridges, even supposing 
that England, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland all 
combined to prepare to meet her, she could from her 
superior strategic position carry the war into France. 

These practical arguments of the highest living military 
authority were tossed contemptuously on one side by Mr. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson. They were so anxious 
to show their own magnanimity to Germany that they 
quite forgot the enormous danger to France. The conversa- 
tions between Mr. Lloyd George’s private secretary, Mr. 
P. Kerr, and the French authorities, have just been 
published for the first time in an official Blue Book, though 
their substance had long been generally known. They 
show the typical attitude of the British “ highbrow” and 
an ignorance of military conditions which can only be 
described as colossal. Yet surely after the fearful attack 
which had been delivered so treacherously upon Belgium 
and France, and from which those two countries had so 
narrowly escaped, it was the paramount duty of all the 
statesmen concerned in the Treaty to see that these two 
Allied nations were protected, so far as human intelligence 
could accomplish it, against any repetition of the blow. 
Only as the result of a virtual fraud upon France, in the 


* He seems to me to have forgotten the air peril which then and now 


confronts us. Foch’s memorandum is in the Blue Book (Cmd. 2169) issued’ 


last month. 
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so-called “‘ pact,” by which England and the United States 

romised France assistance in the event of a fresh attack, 
did the French Government finally yield on the matter of 
the Rhine. As everyone knows, the United States people 
repudiated their “ pact’’ when the British one also ceased 
to have effect. It was an ugly transaction, and it explains 
all the bitterness of France against Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson’s memory to-day. Thus it comes that 
Germany, less than six years after her complete collapse, 
which !ed to the Armistice, is once more a manifest danger 
to Europe. With a population of 70,000,000 (including 
the German Austrians, who will join her sooner or later) 
she confronts France and Belgium with their 49,000,000 
souls, and has an advantage of about 40 per cent. in man- 
power over them. 

Thus a new war is brewing in Europe as the result of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s and President Wilson’s professed 
philanthropy. I think the attitude of these two men was 
a disaster to Germany herself. There is an old saying of 
an immortal thinker that no punishment is ultimately so 
cruel and injurious to the malefactor as to exact no punish- 
ment at all. As the result of this misbegotten senti- 
mentality, the German people to-day are convinced that 
the Allies caused the war; that Belgium and England 
stealthily conspired against magnanimous and_ noble 
Germany; that Russia mobilized ahead of Austria (in 
reality she mobilized simultaneously with Austria and 
simultaneously with the preparations which Germany was 
secretly making) and thus detonated the European powder 
magazine; and that the German measures in bombing 
women and children, bombarding open ports, sinking hos- 
pital ships, murdering the nurses in them, and massacring 
human beings wholesale in the hideous submarine outrages, 
were entirely righteous and legal. Our British ‘‘ highbrows,”’ 
who throughout the war played into their hands, are giving 
them yeoman’s aid by writing books in which they accept 
German falsehoods and “twist” the evidence against the 
Allies. - And no one has troubled to bring out a clear state- 
ment of the facts as they are now known from the German 
and Austrian documents. If the Allies had been true and 


| faithful. to their mission, and if the Germans had been 


tepentant, then it is at least possible that Allies and Germans 
might ere now have embraced over the graves of their 
millions of dead. But without repentance there could. be 
no reconciliation and no absolution. Forgiveness of the 
defiant sinner is not a merit, but a sin against mankind. 
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-” we, the living, shall have to expiate it with our 
blood. 

While the situation in Europe is so dangerous, the 
ideologues (I use Napoleon’s famous name for the senti- 
mental mischief-makers and theorists) have been busy 
breaking up the British Empire, destroying the unity of 
the United Kingdom, and disgusting the Dominions by the 
rejection of Preference. The persons responsible for this 
last and most disastrous act of folly are not so much the 
Socialists—though they have much to answer for—as Mr, 
Asquith and his miserable collection of Liberal ex-Ministers, 
They insisted on the mad repeal of the McKenna duties 
and the Reparation duties; they forced the vote of the 
House of Commons in June by which all the work of the 
last Imperial Conference was undone. They slammed for 
the second time the door in the face of the British peoples 
oversea; they made for the second time “the great 
refusal”? on pretexts which will not bear examination. 
For the fact remains that Mr. Asquith was one of the 
authors and supporters of the Paris resolutions of 1916. 
The politician who was so largely to blame for the 
severance of Southern Ireland from the United Kingdom 
by his indolent tolerance of treason before and during the 
war, and by his support of Sinn Fein violence and crime 
after it, stands also before the bar of history as the chief 
instigator of this second quarrel with the growing peoples 
of Greater Britain. Already the economic break-up of the 
Empire is proceeding. Southern Ireland has imposed a 
tariff against British goods, while exacting from the 
British people guarantees for the Irish Land Purchase 
loans. India’s first use of the burlesque of parliamentary 
government which has been granted her, again with Mr. 
Asquith’s blessing and consent, is to pile duties on British 
goods and to take measures which are designed to kill 
British steel imports into that country and deprive Lanca- 
shire step by step of one of its greatest markets.* In 
Canada, as the result of the repeated rejections of Prefer- 
ence, the demand is growing for a much heavier tariff on 
all imported manufactures and for the withdrawal of the 
valuable preference granted to our goods. In Australia, as 
the British House of Commons: derides the value of 
Australian Preference, and refuses to grant in return the 
smallest advantage to Australian products, the same 
tendency is at work. Seventeen offers of advantageous 

* British exports to India were, in 1921, 108 millions ; in 1922, 92 millions, 


and in 1923, 86 millions, shrinking with the growth of Indian unrest. Indian 
measures to persecute and ruin British shipping are also under consideration. 
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commercial treaties have already been received by the 
Commonwealth Government from various countries, and 
we may take it as a practical certainty that the United 
States will ultimately step in and fill the place that might 
have been ours. The value of the Dominion markets to 
our trade, measured by the amount of British goods which 
they absorb, is enormously in advance of the value of the 
Russian market, for access to which our Socialists. and 
Liberals are cringing to the Bolsheviks.* What are we to 
make of. men who are ready to submit to any humiliation 
and sacrifice in order to obtain the semblance of a trade 
agreement with the Soviet scoundrels, and yet decline to 
make the smallest and most insignificant concession to our 
own British kith and kin ? 

If we remembered the war the thing would be impossible. 
For the Bolsheviks present in London are the people who 
brutally murdered our loyal ally, Nicholas Il, the last 
Czar of Russia, and murdered him, as is now known, because 
he would not betray us and make a treacherous peace with 
Germany. They are the people who prevented the Allies 
from gaining the decisive victory in 1917, and thereby 
inflicted on the British armies casualties totalling 1,300,000, 
and a loss in money which amounts to. no less than 
£3,000,000,000. The Dominions, which we have rebuffed, 
sent us. the troops which wrote their name in letters of 
glory on every great battlefield of the war from 1915 
onwards. Have we really forgotten the 55,175 Canadian 
dead, the 55,585 Australian dead, and the 16,132 New 
Zealand dead, who lie in the interminable military cemeteries 
in France, at Gallipoli and in Palestine ? Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa between them placed in the 
field 1,400,000 men to support the Allied cause, while the 
Bolsheviks, by their treacherous propaganda and. active 
measures, paralysed and destroyed the whole Russian Army. 
I say nothing of the outrage to morality in thus taking 
the Bolsheviks to our bosoms in London, feasting them at 
the nation’s expense, and inviting them to the Court ceére- 
monies of the very Sovereign whose cousin they butchered. 

With all the surrenders to the forces of disloyalty and 
disunion, our demagogues have not won the sympathy of 
those whom they sought to bribe by these concessions. 


* British exports to Russia in 1923 were £2,493,000; to Australia, 
£57,707,000; to New Zealand, £20,695,000; to South Africa £82,685,000 ; 
to Canada, £27,565,000. Moreover, the British exports to the Dominions are 
very largely made up of fully manufactured goods, which employ the 
maximum of British labour. 
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The result of granting virtual independence to the Free 
State is that the Free State has immediately claimed the 
greater part of Ulster and set up a permanent agent of 
intrigue in the United States in the shape of an Irish 
Minister to that country. The destruction of British seg 
power, which was the consequence of a hurried acceptance 
of the terms proposed in the Washington Agreement of 
1922, has not been sufficient to secure United States good. 
will or to stop the naval competition. On the contrary, 
the United States Navy Department is now bent on recon. 
structing its older battleships on the allegation that the 
British guns are so mounted as to give them a greater 
range, though this allegation has been explicitly denied 
by the British Government, and must be known by those 
who make it to be incorrect, since there were no secrets 
hidden from the United States naval officers by our sea 
service during the war. In Egypt the grant of inde 
pendence has been followed by an impudent demand for 
the cession to the Egyptian people of the Sudan, which 
was recovered mainly by British strategy and British troops. 
The efficiency of Egyptian administration is already showing 
a rapid decline. The great buildings and mosques of 
Cairo are no longer maintained as they were when British 
control was in force. The security of the vast sums which 
have been advanced to Egypt for her development, on the 
strength of the British occupation, is seriously menaced, 
Our hold on the Suez Canal, which is vital if our Empire 
is not to tumble to pieces, is precarious with a hostile 
Parliament on the Nile. 

It was the declared intention of the Germans, if they 
had won, to take India from us. That we should ourselves 
deliberately set to work, after our complete victory, to 
lose India and undo our achievements there never entered 
any sane man’s brain. Yet this is precisely what the 
Coalition did at the order of the “ highbrows.” A parody 
of representative government has been set up .in India, 
under which control is given to the disloyal element of the 
population. Out of 250,000,000 souls in British India, 
the All-India Legislative Assembly is chosen by 180,000 
electors. It is a narrow oligarchy of the wrong men, with 
no bond of union except hostility to British rule. The 
Indian Princes, who have great traditions of loyalty, and 
many of whom are men of remarkable power with strong 
armies and wide territories, have been left out of this half- 
baked scheme. That they will submit to assemblies of the 
talkers, whom they despise, is quite unthinkable. As for 
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the 180,000 electors, they are of twenty-five different races 
speaking twenty-five different languages, sundered by 
prejudices of religion and race. So greatly do the Indian 
peoples love one another that in 1921 one of the Moplah 
leaders, tried and shot by a British court-martial, flayed 
Hindu children alive before their parents; and that at 
Mooltan, but for the prompt intervention of British troops, 
the whole Hindu population would probably have been 
massacred during the disturbances there. The “steel 
frame’ on which internal peace in India and the solvency 
of that country rest is formed by the British officials and 
the British troops, with the Indian troops and police under 
British officers. That “steel frame” is rapidly collapsing. 
As India has been promised ‘‘ Dominion status,’’ she must 
(we are told) have the right to decide what officials she 
will employ and what troops she will maintain. Such 
humiliations have been placed upon the British of the 
Indian Civil Service, and their pay has fallen so greatly 
owing to the increased cost of living, that this Service will no 
longer attract able men. The successful British University 
candidates for it have sunk from 58 in 1910 to 6 in 1922 
and 7 in 1923. Wholesale resignations have taken place 
sooner than submit to intolerable interference on the part 
of Indian revolutionaries. That the country is fit for 
self-government no one who knows it well believes. A 
great part of it is still in the Stone Age, and, as Bishop 
Whitehead has reminded us, “ when the people in one 
district were told that if they did not obey Mr. Gandhi 
he would turn them into pigs, they implicitly believed it.” 
There are wise and able Indians, such as the Aga Khan, 
but the constitution of India has been so juggled by our 
doctrinaires that these men have the minimum of authority 
and influence. Indeed, it is known that the Indian nobles 
have watched the series of British surrenders with horror. 
The Indianization of the army and police will complete 
the work of disorganization which Messrs. Lionel Curtis, 
P. H. Kerr and Montagu have begun, and will lead straight 
up to a great catastrophe. Strong and warlike races such 
as the Indian Mohammedans, the Pathans and the Sikhs 
will never tolerate submission to the rule of Babus. 
Extravagance, incompetence, corruption, these are among 
the minor consequences of this new régime in India which 
are now showing themselves in every province. 

It was not to escape duty, but to fulfil it, that our dead 
died in the war; and it seems to me that the best way 
to honour them and to complete the task to which they 
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dedicated their lives is to restore something of their great 
faith to our national policy—not to run away from danger, 
but to stand firm before it and make no compromise with 
crime (whether the criminal be Bolshevik or Sinn Feiner or 
Indian revolutionary). But beyond all question the sands 
of the British Empire are running out fast, if present 
methods are to continue. Our only hope lies in such 4 
revival of national life as Italy is witnessing, but for that 
we must have a Man. Where is the Man to lead ? 


CENTURION 


DERRY AND ENNISKILLEN 


TE three most historic cities in Ulster are Carrickfergus, 
Londonderry and Enniskillen. Each of them has been in 
its time the scene of events which influenced the fate, not 
merely of Ireland, but of the Empire. That is not the case 
with Belfast, which now has a population ten times as 
large as these three old towns combined and is the capital 
of Northern Ireland. Belfast’s history is short and com- 
mercial. Its greatest local men have been distinguished 
for the energy and enterprise with which they developed its 
manufactures and trade. Its connection with learning and 
science is not great, except as regards some of its sons who 
have won fame outside their city, like Black, the chemist ; 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, the poet; Earl Cairns, the lawyer ; 
Lord Kelvin, the scientist ; and Lord Bryce, the statesman 
and historian. In spite of the fact that it was the cradle of 
the Society of United Irishmen, which produced the Irish 
Rebellion of ’98, and its exaggerated reputation for local 
disturbances, its tale is primarily one of domestic develop- 
ment, and altogether apart from those great events which 
decide the fate of nations. 

The tales of Carrickfergus, Londonderry and Enniskillen 
are very different. The first was the port from which 
Fergus, whose name it bears, led his Irish soldiers—then 
called Scots—across the Moyle to give Caledonia a new name 
and a new race of kings. Centuries later it was the port to 
which Edward Bruce led his Scottish soldiers to Ireland to 
drive the English out and make himself king, as his brother, 
the great Robert, had done in Scotland. Centuries later it 
was the port at which King William III landed to take over 
the command of the Anglo-Dutch army to complete the 
defeat of James II and Louis XIV which the Anglo-Scots 
settlers at Londonderry and at Enniskillen had begun. 
For both these little towns had been the scenes of terrific 
struggles which had for months engaged the whole Franco- 
Irish army, had upset James’s plans for the invasion of 
Great Britain, and had by a strange coincidence ended on 
the very same day in his ignominious and disastrous defeat. 

Recently when staying in Belfast it struck me that it 
was not very patriotic in me as an Ulsterman that I had 
never seen one of the three cities except Carrickfergus, 
where I was born. I mentioned this to a young relative, 
who at once proposed that we should the next Saturday 
travel in his motor-car to Londonderry, spend the week-end 
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there, and return to Belfast on Monday in time for me to 
attend to my academic duties. I agreed. 

We were rather late in starting, but the car was a good 
one, and we rapidly passed through Templepatrick, where 
the beautiful mansion and park of Lord Templetown lie 
deserted and mournful; Antrim, where Shane’s Castle, the 
seat of Lord O’Neil, and Antrim Castle, the seat of Lord 
Massereene, had lately been burnt down; Ballymena; 
where the castle associated with the sweet love-song of 
* Robin Adair” is still the residence of an Adair; Bally. 
money, near which Bonar Law’s father sleeps his long 
sleep, to Portstewart, where Charles Lever wrote Harry 
Lorrequer. There we stopped to have our dinner and to 
pick up a friend. 

We had now travelled from south to north the whole 
length of the County Antrim. None of the soil we had 
passed over was rich, only part of it was even tolerable, 
and the rest was boggy in the low levels and stony in the 
high; yet practically every acre of it which was capable 
of cultivation was carefully tilled, and every farmhouse or 
cottage we saw was clean and comfortable, all the towns 
were busy and thriving, and all the men and women and 
children well clothed and well fed. I could not help con 
trasting this naturally poor but populous and prosperous 
land with the rich land of Meath, nearly empty of people 
and used only for cattle-runs. If the Antrim men had such 
an inheritance, what a paradise they would make of it ! 

It was getting dark when we left Portstewart, and it was 
quite dark when we arrived at Limavady. That little town 
has always been associated in my mind with Peggy, the 
maid of the inn, whose beauty so charmed Thackeray and 
led him to write the best of his ballads :— 


See her as she moves, 

Scarce the ground she touches ; 
Airy as a fay, 

Graceful as a duchess. 
Bare her rounded arm, 

Bare her little leg is. 
Vestris never show’d 

Ankles like to Peggy’s. 
Braided is her hair, 

Soft her look and modest, 
Slim her little waist 

Comfortably bodiced. 


This I do declare: 
Happy is the laddy 
Who the heart can share 
Of Peg of Limavady. 
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When we left Limavady it was night, and all Ulster was 
then subject to curfew, and we were after hours. We had, 
however, a pass; and as we sped along the side of Lough 
Foyle we found we had need of it. Before we reached 
Londonderry we were stopped by the special constabulary and 
had to produce it for their inspection no less than four times. 
The whole thing had all the appearance of travelling in a 
war area, the more so since the specials, though called 
police, have all the appearance of soldiers, which is not 
strange, since most of them served through the Great War 
in the Ulster Division, which in a brave army distinguished 
itself for its bravery. The reason for the specials’ extreme 
care and vigilance was that we were approaching the frontier 
of Northern Ireland. As it happened, when in Derry we 
changed our plans and returned to Belfast on Sunday night. 
We arrived at the end of our journey in the small hours of 
the morning, but were not once held up or asked to show 
our pass. 

On Sunday morning I arose earlier than my companions 
and went for a stroll about the city by myself before break- 
fast. When I left the hotel, the first thing I saw before me 
was the famous walls of Derry, built by the founders of the 
city, the Irish Society of London, over three hundred years 
ago and defended nearly a century afterwards by a handful 
of half-starved citizens against the assault of a large army 
of soldiers, and defended victoriously. As one looks at 
them one recognizes the justice of the judgment of the 
English colonels who, after inspection of them and the 
surrounding country which commands them, declared that 
they were incapable of defence and refused to disembark 
their regiments. But in war daring and determination 
often make possible the impossible. 

The walls look lower than they really are owing to the 
moat which once encompassed them being now filled up; 
but the part opposite the hotel is rendered more imposing 
by a row of ancient cannon which is mounted on its battle- 
ments. Under each embrasure out of which these guns 
look is fixed a plate setting out the name of its giver and 
the date of its gift. One, I notice, is attributed to Queen 
Elizabeth and is dated 1600, so it must be part of the 
armament with which the Virgin Queen provided Sir Henry 
Docwra when he seized in her name the site of the city. 
The others state that the rest were given respectively 
by one or other of the London Companies which formed 
together the Irish Society. They were given in the sixteen- 
forties, when the walls were sheltering the Derry people and 
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many refugees from the murdering hordes of Sir Phelim 
O'Neil. 

After breakfast one of my companions and I went for 4 
walk along the top of the walls. The bastions have been 
planted as gardens and the top laid out as a promenade 
round what is now the central part of the modern city, 
And a pleasant promenade it is, giving you long views 
over the city, the river, Lough Foyle and ‘the blue moun 
tains of Dark Donegal.” And as we strolled along it that 
Sunday morning all was peaceful and silent. But every 
few steps showed us proofs that the old struggle which it 
was once thought had been settled for ever in 1689 was still 
going on. The only difference is that it was then called 
fight between the English and the Irish, while it is now 
called a fight between the Protestants and the Catholics. 

The evidence we saw which proved that the struggle 
was not ended were the wire entanglements which fre 
quently impeded our walk on the walls, the block-houses 
which we noticed erected in some of the bastions, and the 
gates under the walls, nearly all of which showed signs of 
having been blocked up, and some even built up; for the 
inhabitants of the old city are still chiefly descendants of 
the old settlers, and the Catholics who have flocked in 
from Donegal reside chiefly in a low-lying, rather mean 
suburb without the walls called Bogside. 

That walk recalled much history. There was Roaring 
Meg, the big gun, as it was then thought, whose voice the 
French and Irish soldiers often heard and always feared. 
There was the cathedral where Walker preached and where 
ammunition was stored. There was the Ferry Gate which, 
while James was still king both of Great Britain and Ire 
land, the thirteen bold apprentices had closed against his 
soldiers. And when we left the walls we went to the 
Diamond, where the shocked bishop of the city remon- 
strated with them on this gross evil of rebellion. “‘ My 
Lord,” answered one of the unrepentant youths, “ your 
doctrine’s very good, but we can’t now hear you out.’ 
And so began a siege, the longest and bitterest ever waged 
in the British Isles, and which, after unspeakable suffering 
from sickness, hunger and wounds, and unparalled daring, 
determination and endurance, ended in the triumph of the 
citizens and the defeat of the besiegers on July 31, 1689. 

On that very day the rest of James’s army in Ulster 
suffered another defeat. The citizens of Enniskillen had, 
like the citizens of Derry, refused to obey the commands of 
both James’s and William’s officers. Ordered to abandon 
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their town and homes, they had responded by calling for 
volunteers from their country neighbours, and had enrolled 
themselves and them for military service. They elected 
one Gustavus Hamilton governor, who thus defined their 
policy: ‘‘ We stand upon our guard, and do resolve by the 
blessing of God rather to meet our danger than expect it.” 
And meet it they did. The meeting ended on July 31st 
at the battle of Newtownbutler, when the troops of King 
James under Lord Mountcashel were totally routed, some 
two thousand of them were slain, five hundred of them 
were driven into Lough Erne, where they perished miserably, 
and their general was wounded and made a prisoner. What 
remained of them did not cease running till they arrived 
at Dublin; and so when King William landed at Carrick- 
fergus there was not a soldier of King James within the 
northern province. 

To every Anglo-Scot of Ulster these two victories have 
made Derry and Enniskillen sacred ground. This does not 
mean that they associate them with any bitterness towards 
the Celtic Irish any more than the reverence of the Scots 
for Bannockburn is associated in their minds with bitterness 
towards the English; but it means this, that they are as 
determined never to surrender them to the people whom 
their fathers there defeated as are the Scots to hold for 
ever the field of Bannockburn. And the surrender of them 
is precisely what the defeated people are now demanding. 

A very able writer in a work recently published dealing 
with the state of India declares that the recent policy of 
English Governments has been to abandon their friends in 
the hope of placating their enemies. A more gruesome 
example of this could not be found than their late dealings 
with Northern and Southern Ireland. It is unnecessary 
and would be nauseous to repeat in detail these dealings— 
the first ‘‘ settlement” of the Irish question which Ulster 
was persuaded to accept on the undertaking that it was to 
be final, the opposition to it in Southern Ireland by process 
of murder, the public denunciations of and private negotia- 
tions with the murderers, the invitation to the murderers to 
discuss on what terms they would agree to cease assassina- 
tion, the written promise to the Ulster Premier that nothing 
affecting Ulster would be settled behind his back, the 
settling behind his back that a Commission should be 
appointed to decide how much of its territory Ulster should 
be allowed to retain. 

It is no use saying, as Lord Birkenhead does, that 
Article XII of the Treaty only means an adjustment of the 
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present boundaries. Mr. William O’Brien has written that 
some of the English negotiators assured the Irish negotiators 
that so much territory would be taken from Ulster that 
it would be forced to join with Southern Ireland, and 
some of the English negotiators have not seen their way to 
contradict this. And whether this is so or not, it is the 
interpretation which all Southern Ireland has put upon it, 
Every Nationalist newspaper and every Nationalist speaker 
has been declaring day after day that all Fermanagh— 
which includes Enniskillen—all Tyrone, South Armagh, 
South Down and the city of Derry is the least that they 
are entitled to and the least they will accept, thus leaving 
the Ulster Government only one whole county—Antrim— 
and portions of three others, and no member of the Sim 
Fein Government has ever hinted that these claims are 
excessive. If a Commission were appointed and it confined 
itself to mere adjustment of the present frontier it would 
leave the situation even more dangerous than it is at present, 
and the Cosgrove Government would not last a week after its 
decisions were promulgated. 

The danger at present seems to me to be greatly exag- 
gerated. The experience of Mr. Asquith’s Government 
when it attempted to coerce Ulster has had its effect even 
on the Labour Government, and Mr. Thomas has openly 
repudiated any thought of attempting such a measure. As 
for Southern Ireland attempting such a course, I think it 
knows that the special constabulary of the North are quite 
competent to protect the frontier against any force it could 
bring against it, just as they have shown themselves quite 
competent to deal with a device much more likely to be 
resorted to—secret assassination and fire-raising. 

Some of the Nationalist newspapers and their allies on 
this side are threatening that if the British Government 
does not enforce Article XII, then the Treaty is broken, 
and Southern Ireland will repudiate it. I cannot myself 
be frightened at that. The provision under which Southern 
Ireland consents to be one of the Commonwealth of British 
Nations while it has its own flag, makes its own laws, has its 
own army, appoints its own ambassadors, and is not to be 
involved in any war waged by England except with its own 
consent, was inserted merely for the purpose of saving the 
faces of the English negotiators, and that saving has been 
paid dearly for by both England and Ireland. But even if 
it has some importance, I think there is little danger of such 
a repudiation unless the last drop of political wisdom in 
Southern Ireland has evaporated ; for it would end for 
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ever the hope which every sane Irishman of the South or 
North in his heart puts above all other hopes—the hope 
that the ancient racial and religious feud may, now that 
each race and religion rules itself, die away, and before 
many years both North and South will in friendly com- 
petition and co-operation, move forward together to a happy 
and glorious future. 

The one thing certain in the situation is this: Ulster 
will never consent to its own dismemberment or surrender 
to the sons of those its fathers defeated there the historic 
cities of Londonderry and Enniskillen. Once more Ulster- 
men say in the words of Gustavus Hamilton: “‘ We stand 
upon our guard, and do resolve by the blessing of God 
rather to meet our danger than expect it.”’ 


J. A. STRAHAN 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


Nor long ago I came across the following sentence in an 
evening paper: “The harsh phrase of the Empire’s story- 
teller about ‘ muddied oafs and flannelled fools’ turned in 
a temper, has never made the Englishman feel ashamed 
of his passion for playing games, and his interest in watchin 
them.” ‘“‘The Empire’s storyteller” is a delightful peri- 
phrasis for Mr. Rudyard Kipling ; the “ turned in a temper” 
pleases me even more, for I suppose that Mr. Kipling never 
expressed his own considered opinion more deliberately than 
he did in “ The Islanders.” But the point which I wish 
to emphasize is that the same opinion, in similar words, 
had been expressed by Euripides 2,300 years before. No 
one, of course, is better aware of this than Mr. Kipling 
himself, but I doubt if the fact is known to the majority 
of those who have admired his poem, or have raged against 
it. In any case, it is easy enough to prove my point: I 
need only quote just a few representative lines from “ The 
Islanders,” and then the whole of the Euripidean fragment, 
which by a fortunate chance has survived among the flotsam 
and jetsam of the fifth century B.c. From “ The Islanders” 
I choose as specimen lines, first, 


Then ye returned to your trinkets; then ye contented your souls 
With the flannelled fools at the wicket, or the muddied oafs at the goals. 


Secondly, 


Will ye pitch some white pavilion, and lustily even the odds 
With nets and hoops and mallets, with rackets and bats and rods? 


The whole poem is inspired by the same spirit, and one 
more quotation will suffice— 


Each man born in the Island entered at youth to the game— 
As it were almost cricket—as it were even your play, 
Weighed and pondered and worshipped and practised every day. 


And now let me quote the ancient original, if I may 
venture to call it so, of this noble modern poem. It is 
only a fragment of twenty-eight lines, and as all of these 
illustrate the spirit, and some even the letter of the modem 
poem, I feel justified in quoting the whole. [In line four, 
“the slave of appetite,” etc., because Greek training largely 
consisted in eating monstrous meals. ] 


ne 
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In Hellas are innumerable ills, 
But no such ill as men who live for games. 
For first they never learn, could never learn, 
The use of life: for how should one, the slave 
Of appetite, one whom his belly rules, 
Excel his father in true happiness ? 
Adapt himself to fortune? Bear to be 
Poor? It is hard for men unused to the life 
Of noble usages to meet a change. 
Brilliant in youth, they glory as they go 
About the city ; then comes age forlorn— 
Good-bye to cloaks now tattered, once so brave ! 
Much, too, I blame the custom of the Greeks, 
Who gather in these men’s honour, and approve 
Pastimes unprofitable, junketings. 
For who that runs or who that wrestles best, 
Fine boxer, or quoit-thrower excellent, 
Has helped the city by a garland gained ? 
Say, will they meet their enemies with hands 
That brandish quoits, or hack with nimble feet 
Through shields a way and thus repel the foe ? 
Not with such fooleries men face the steel. 
Nay, rather we should crown the good and wise 
With garlands, whoso counsels lovely things, 
Justice and self-control ; crown him who speaks 
To hinder every deed of wickedness, 
To banish war and strife: herein for you, 
All cities and all Hellas, beauty lies. 

EURIPIDES. 


Compare the ‘“flannelled fools’? and ‘“‘ muddied oafs” 
with the young Greek athletes who “ glory as they go about 
the city.” ‘“‘ Ye contented your souls,” says the English 
poet, with such spectacles, and the Greek poet condemns 
as blameworthy 


the custom of the Greeks, 
Who gather in these men’s honour, and approve 
Pastimes unprofitable, junketings. 


(What better words could a hostile critic find to condemn 
the yearly picnic at Lord’s ?) 

Next, keeping in mind Mr. Kipling’s words, “* Will ye 
pitch some white pavilion?” etc., compare the words of 
Euripides : 

Say, will they meet their enemies with hands 
That brandish quoits? «.7.A. 


Indeed, to me almost the only difference between the spirit 
of the two poems seems to be this: Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
warns his countrymen that war is inevitable, and urges 
them to make themselves ready for the day of battle, 
whereas Euripides writes as a pacifist, and desires, if not 
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a League of Nations, at least a league of all Greek peoples, 
so that justice and self-control may take the place of 
wickedness and strife. Both with one voice condemn not 
athletics, but the worship of athletics, not the playing of 
games but the glorification of games as the supreme end 
and object of life. Is the Greek fragment at all inferior 
either in spirit or expression to the noble English poem ? 

And now I want to ask another rhetorical question, 
Does Mr. Kipling realize that Euripides had a predecessor 
who said much the same thing about athletics ? Anyhow, 
it is well worth while to consider what this predecessor 
said, for among early Greek writers there is no truer philoso- 
pher than Xenophanes. His fragments, alas! occupy only 
six passages of Bergk’s Anthologia Lyrica Greca, but almost 
every word is of surpassing interest. And this is what he 
has to say of the contests “at the holy place of Zeus, by 
Pisan streams,” or, in other words, of the Olympian Games: 


If any man should conquer in the race, 

Or the five contests, at the holy place 

Of Zeus, by Pisan streams, or wrestle, or 

Box, and be victor after struggle sore, 

Or triumph in the grim Pancration, 

The citizens with awe would look upon 

His face, and he would take the highest seat, 

And at the city’s cost have store of meat 

And wine, and some choice gift, and have no less 

If his the car that triumphs in the press, 

Not meriting as I: for nothing can 

Vie with our wisdom, neither horse nor man. 

Away with folly’s sentence : who prefers 

Brute strength to noble wisdom, greatly errs. 

For though an athlete in the city dwell, 

Boxer supreme or wrestler, or excel 

In the five contests, or in that bright speed 

Which in the games wins honour’s highest meed, 

No might were here to school the city, none 

To give the city joy if any son 

Of hers by Pisa’s banks should gain the prize: 

Not here, not here, the city’s treasure lies. 
XENOPHANES. 


This, then, is the true original of ‘‘ The Islanders,” 
though it is, I think, probable, and certainly it is possible, 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has never read this particular 
poem. In any case, the credit of having first thought of 
the same thing belongs undoubtedly not to Euripides but 
to Xenophanes. Before I leave the subject, I cannot help 
recalling an old story of Rottingdean days, when that village, 
some thirty years ago, sheltered a great poet, a great painter, 
and a great statesman, whose future was then unguessed. 
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Two relatives of my own, an uncle and an elder brother, 
both now dead, were the second and third actors in the 
little play. The protagonist was Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
himself. Country cricket flourished at that time in Rotting- 
dean, and my uncle and brother happened to be getting 
up a team. At the last moment they found themselves 
one man short, and appealed with some confidence to 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling to fill the gap. Unfortunately, they 
found him in an iron mood: he not only refused to play, 
but he gave them in vigorous, not to say violent, prose a 
foretaste of ‘‘ The Islanders,’ denouncing cricket and all 
its works and ways. Consequently they retired crestfallen, 
with a grievance, But a year or two later, quite unexpect- 
edly, they had their revenge. It happened in this way. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, most wisely and most patriotically, 
had exerted himself to form a rifle club in the village. He 
had collected forty-nine members, but for some reason 
which I have forgotten, possibly to secure a small Govern- 
ment grant, one more, to make up fifty, was essential. 
There was only one man left—the village postman, on whom 
everything now depended. Against him Mr. Kipling brought 
up all the forces of his eloquence and his patriotism, and 
my uncle and brother watched the struggle with passionate 
interest and divided feelings. They desired, of course (all 
that was best in them), Mr. Kipling’s success: all that was 
worst in them prayed that the postman might in his resist- 
ance to the patriot be “‘ constant as the northern star.” 
And he was. 

: Why is it that the following lines keep running in my 

ead ?— 


Pravum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor justa jubentium 
Non vultus instantis poet 
Mente quatit solida. 


Are they, by any chance, taken from Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
Fifth Book of the Odes? Any of my readers who takes up 
again that delightful volume, in order to make sure, will 
not (whatever the result of his search) have wasted his 
time. 

And now, before leaving Euripides, I should like to 
quote one other fragment from his ‘‘ Melanippe.” It is 
interesting as an attempt to vindicate Justice, though not 
the justice of God. Unfortunately, his explanation is only 
partially and not universally true. Very often “‘ Justice is 
here,” but not always. 
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You think the sins of men fly up to heaven, 

And on the pages of the book of God 

Are written by some hand; you think God sees 
And passes sentence. Nay, the whole of heaven, 
If God should write men’s sins, were all too small 
To hold them, He incompetent to see 

And punish each. Justice is close at hand; 

If you have eyes to see, Justice is here. 


Not always: with good reason the author of the Book of 
Job sighs sadly, as he reviews the facts of life, “‘ Wherefore 
do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in power ?” 

I pass from the philosophic poet to the votary of love 
and wine, Anacreon. There are some thirteen pages of his 
fragments, but I choose a single fragment. of six lines which 
is concerned not with his joy in life, but with his terror at 
the thought of the inevitable end, approaching death. The 
poem, in its own way, is a good sermon. 


My temples now are grey and white my head, 
My teeth are old-and gracious youth has fled. 
Life is so sweet, and ah! the end so near, 
Therefore I sob and shrink from hell in fear: 
For dread is death’s abyss, and men with sore 
Travail descend, and, sure, ascend no more. 


A grim poem: let some light lyric follow it. There 
are sixty such lyrics, wrongly attributed to Anacreon— 
in fact, much later in date; almost any one of these would 
do, but I choose “ The Cicala,”” partly because I love it, 
and partly because there are two famous English sonnets 
with which it may fitly be compared. 

Leigh Hunt shall come first. 


Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass : 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, ' 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune, 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass: 
Oh sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the field, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are ce 
At your clean hearts; and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song: 
In doors and out, summer and winter, Mirth. 
To the Grasshopper and the Cricket 


This sonnet is full of jewels: the first two lines are glorious; 
‘‘ warm little housekeeper ”’ is delightful; so is “ nick the 
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lad silent moments”; and “oh sweet and tiny cousins ” 
is best of all. But we must not exhaust our praise before 
we come to Keats: 


The poetry of earth is never dead : 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury—he has never done 
With his delights ; for when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost 
The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 

On the Grasshopper and Cricket. 


This, from the first triumphant line to the lovely restfulness 
of the last, is supreme. ‘The first four lines are perfect ; 
the next four nearly, but not quite, as good. The sextet 
is the very essence of poetry. Matched with these, what 
chance can the Greek lyric have, in an English version ? 
Well, if it is a true Greek lyric, it will have at any rate the 
surpassing merit of directness and simplicity. Let us see: 


Happy, happy, happy you 

On the topmost bough to sing 
(Having drunk a little dew), 

O! Cicala, like a king! 


Everything that meets your eyes, 
Every meadow, tilth and tree, 

All is yours: the farmers prize 
You, the best of company ; 


Innocent in all your ways, 
Honoured by mankind, approved 
Prophet of sweet summer-days, 
By the Muses dearly loved, 


Dearly loved by Phcebus, who 
Gave the music and the mirth, 

Age can wither not the true 
Seer and poet, born of earth. 


Flesh and blood ? Nay, flesh and dew, 
Free from human suffering ; 


Happy, happy, happy you, 
God in all but everything. 


A Little Song to the Cicala. 
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Which is the best of the three poems, or rather, since 
Leigh Hunt, though very good indeed, is clearly not quite 
so good as Keats, which is the better—‘‘ The poetry of 
earth is never dead ” and the rest of that sonnet, or “‘ Happy, 
happy, happy you” and the rest of this lyric? I incline 
to think that the sonnet is the lovelier of the two poems, 
the lyric simpler and truthfuller; but if Keats is right in 
saying that “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” then, I sup- 
pose, the lyric must also be the more beautiful. Certainly, 
the Greek poet was in closer touch with the childhood of 
the world and it is childlike qualities which have won the 
highest praise. 

I pass next to two fragments of Bacchylides, the con- 
temporary and rival of Pindar. There is indeed no necessity 
to judge him now by such flotsam and jetsam as these two 
lyrics, for at the end of the last century some of his longer 
poems were recovered from the grave, where they had lain 
so long, in the sands of Egypt. Of these, the tale of Theseus, 
which describes his chivalrous conduct during the voyage 
to Crete, his championship of a distressful maiden’s cause, 
and his plunge into the sea to fetch the sea-queen’s ring, is 
delightfully romantic ; but it must be read as a whole to 
be enjoyed, and is much too long to be reproduced here, 
Of the two fragments which I have translated, the first 
gives an ideal picture of peace after war, which presents in 
some ways a sad contrast with the disappointments of the 
last six years, and ends with a note of deep thankfulness 
for the restoration of night’s “great gift of sleep,” with 
which many of us, recalling nightly air-raids and sleepless 
vigils, cannot fail to sympathize. The second is in praise 
of wine; but if wine can really give birth to such visions 
as these, even the most confirmed teetotaller might falter 
in his resolve. Compare these lovely imaginings with 
Dryden’s tinkling praise of Bacchus in Alexander’s feast— 
of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young : 


. - » he comes, he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure : 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, | 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


How cheap, commonplace, and unimaginative it sounds, 
compared with the soaring fancies of Bacchylides, his 
‘* world of wealth,” his ‘‘so, as he drinks, he dreams ’’! 


Ee 
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Great are the blessings Peace begets for men, 
Wealth, and song-blossoms sweet as honey: then, 
To altars curiously wrought, 
Oxen and fleecy sheep are brought ; 
Then thigh-bones blaze to do the gods a pleasure 
In golden flames ; 
Young men delight in noble games 
Or dancing with the flute keep measure : 
Then the two-edgéd sword and pointed spear 
By rust are overcome, 
And brazen trumpets all are dumb. 
Sleep, honey-hearted sleep, draws near, 
No longer stolen from my eyes, a deep 
Heart-easing sleep. 
Baccuy.ipss : In Praise of Peace. 


A sweet constraint is sped 
By wine, to fire the heart ; 
Hope, by the Cyprian bred, 
And gifts of Dionysus play their part 
The soul to thrill. 
For higher, see, and higher still 
Thoughts soar, and one man topples down 
The city’s battlemented crown, 
And bows the world to do his will: 
With ivory and gold his palace gleams: 
And lo! a freight of golden corn 
In argosies from Egypt borne, 
A world of wealth: so, as he drinks, he dreams. 
Id. : In Praise of Wine. 


I pass, by a natural transition, from Bacchylides and his 
praise of wine to the most famous of Greek drinking-songs, 
which immortalized the two friends Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, who slew Hipparchus, brother of Hippias. To this 
deed was due the downfall of the tyranny, and the restora- 
tion of the democracy at Athens, which followed four years 
later. The statues of the liberators, dating from the early 
years of the fifth century B.c., still survive (in a good copy, 
which is one of the glories of the Naples Museum), witnessing 
to that “‘red immortal deed.”” The statue of Aristogeiton 
has indeed lost the original bearded head, but a fine Lysippean 
head has replaced it, thereby adding not only to the interest 
but also to the beauty of the masterpiece. The younger 
of the two friends is in the act of advancing with right hand 
upraised: the elder, holding his cloak as a shield on his 
left arm, is hastening to support and protect him. Poetry 
no less than sculpture immortalized the tyrannicides. I 
have tried to reproduce, as far as I could in English, the 
lilt of the Greek, which, even without the music, sings itself. 
Myrtle-boughs were carried by the citizens on the day of 
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the Panathenaic procession, which the conspirators chose 
as most favourable to their design, because myrtle-boughs 
would serve to wreathe and conceal their swords. 


DrinkinG Sone. 
Myrtle wreathe the sword for me 
(Hear, Harmodius ! hear, Aristogeiton !)— 
Wreathing swords with myrtle ye 
Struck down the king, set Athens free, 


Died to live, men say: not here, 
Loved Harmodius, in the happy islands 
Swift Achilles holds you dear, 

Brave Diomede salutes a peer. 


Myrtle on my sword I'll lay 

(Hail, Harmodius ! hail, Aristogeiton !) — 
Ye that on Athena’s day 

Did thus the king Hipparchus slay. 


Yours shall endless glory be; 

Yours, Harmodius! yours, Aristogeiton ! 
You have quelled the tyranny, 

You, you have left your Athens free. 


This drinking song in honour of the valiant dead is 
kin in spirit to the only surviving fragment of the earliest 
of the Greek elegiac poets, Callinus, to which I give the 
title “‘ Into Battle,” because it is pitched in the same heroic 
tone as Julian Grenfell’s last and greatest poem. There 
is, it is true, nothing in the Greek to match the sympathy 
with nature, the communion with the stars, the trees, the 
birds, the horses, which is beyond and above the reach of 
Callinus: but the assurance that ‘“‘ we shall not die until 
the Fates ordain,” the conviction that death is inevitable 
and that death in battle is the best of deaths, the certainty 
that for the fighting-man all is well, whether he die or live 
—these are common to both poets. 


When will you cease to grovel, and be brave ? 
Or can you face the dwellers-round, and have 
No shame for slackness, as you sit and prate, 
Young men, of peace, when war is at the gate ? 
Great is the honour, glorious is the strife, 

For fatherland and child and wedded wife 

To clash in arms: we shall not die until 

The Fates ordain; so forward with a will! 

Lift each the spear and brace beneath the shield 
A valiant heart: be first to take the field. 
None may escape from death—not even ‘he 
Who claims descent from deathless ancestry. 


Lose 
ghs 
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Out of the din of war a man may come 
And scape a thousand foes, to die at. home, 
But him nor tears nor love the people owe; 
Who falls in fight is mourned by high and low: 
And, if he die, his native city gives 
The hero tears, and worship while he lives: 
For all in him their tower of strength behold: 
Single his sword; his might is manifold. 
Catuinvus: Into Battle. 


We must not end with ‘“‘ Into Battle ’’ and war overseas : 
enough of adventures and wanderings; let us turn again 
home. This was what Theognis felt after many travels, 
and he has expressed in just six lines the universal feeling, 
which by constant repetition has become commonplace at 
last. But his lines have the freshness of early spring: 


Yes, I have travelled ev’n to Sicily, 

And seen Euboea’s vines; nor failed to see 

Eurotas’ reeds and Sparta’s city fair, 

Nor missed a gracious welcome anywhere : 

But none of these to joy my heart has moved: 

‘*Each loves his country best,’’ I, too, have proved. 
THEOGNIS (783-788): There’s No Place Like Home. 


“Each loves his country best” is, unfortunately, not 
always the case in our own times, but it recalls to me the 
thought of an old friend, who 2,500 years ago did love his 
country best, as certainly as a late Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, in whom I trace the living likeness of the Athenian 
statesman, put the good of his country above every personal 
consideration. I translate here just three surviving frag- 
ments. In the first of these Solon tells us that he has 
been reproached for having no personal ambition, and for 
having let slip the chance of making himself tyrant of the 
State. He admits that the fact is so: 


Solon, you say, is neither shrewd nor wise, 
For when God offered, he refused the prize. 
The catch was in his grasp: he, lacking wit 
And lacking courage, straight abandoned it. 
But I would choose to have my will, you say, 
Enjoy vast wealth and reign a single day— 
Flay me thereafter and my children slay. 


Similarly, some even of Mr. Baldwin’s own followers pro- 
tested and proclaimed that he was “neither shrewd nor 
wise” to give up the certainty of three years of power and 
to risk the fortunes of his party, and all for what? Simply, 
say his critics, because he believed that a change of policy 
was best for his country, and that he, as an honest man, 
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was bound to give his countrymen and countrywomen the 
chance of accepting or rejecting it. Such critics do honour 
to the man whom they think to disparage. In the second 
fragment Solon claims (as prime ministers generally claim) 
to have fulfilled all his promises. Somehow, I feel convinced 
that Solon at least was justified in making this assertion. 


Though might and right were twain, I made them one: 
So ruled: and all I promised I have done. 

For rich and poor I stablished equal laws, 

Regarding not men’s income, but their cause. 

But had another statesman held the reins, 

Devising ill, desiring private gains, 

He had not checked the common people’s dream, 

Till he had spoilt the milk and skimmed the cream. 


Solon, of course, is thinking of contemporary would-be 
demagogues: but have his words no application to our 
own day? Much rather we may believe that all these 
things have been written for our ensamples, if we are wise 
enough to have recourse to the source of all political and 
social wisdom, the Greeks. 

In the third fragment Solon asserts that he has been 
impartial in his years of office, and that neither the classes 
nor the masses can deny the truth of this assertion : 


I gave the people power in due degree, 
Honour they neither lost, nor won from me. 
No less I strove that such as had the might 
And had the money should not lose their right. 
Both high and low I shielded, and denied 

An unjust victory to either side. 


How many of the politicians of the present day could claim 
the same impartiality with the same convincing sincerity? 
To be quite frank, I only know of one. 

Assertions about politics and politicians are always 
disputable, and I want to end with something about which 
every one is agreed. What is the best thing (I am not 
talking of spiritual things) in the world? Surely we should 

all say, ‘‘ Health.” What would the Greeks have said? 
We can answer that question with confidence, for most 
fortunately there survives a single poem by Ariphron in 
praise of health, and he at least mponke with no uncertain 
voice. His words are these : 


Health, chief among the blessed ones, O! come, 
For what remains of life, to dwell with | me: 
Consent to share my home, 
If any grace there be 
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In wealth or child or godlike sovranty, 
Or those desires which we pursue 
With Aphrodite’s craft of venery, 
Or any heavenly joy that men have known, 
Or any solace for their sufferings, 
Thrice blessed Health, life owes to you— 
To you alone— 
Her blossom, and the Graces owe their sheen, 
Their whispers of sweet things: 
Yea, without you no blessedness has been. 


Hvueso MacNAaGHTEN 
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THE VOTELESS WOMEN OF FRANCE 


“WE are sorry, of course, very sorry; still, what could 
one expect in these topsy-turvyish days? Yes, your topsy- 
turvyish is just the right word. Our old best friends have 
deserted us ; they are secretly fighting against us; while our 
old worst enemies are now on our side, helping us gladly, 
C’est assez dréle, vous savez!”’ 

She laughed quite light-heartedly as she spoke, in her 
soft Southern French. Sorry though she might be, she 
was evidently by no means depressed. Yet she is a fervent 
Suffragist, heart and soul in the movement for securi 
to the women of France the right to vote. And the French 
Senate had just rejected the Women’s Suffrage Bill. 

*“Most of our Senators are fairly old, you see,” she 
continued, “‘and the aged, naturally enough, shrink from 
what they regard as a leap in the dark. Still they would 
have passed our Bill, I believe, had it not been for the Left; 
and they will pass our next Bill, of that you may be sure, 
They must pass it, indeed, now that the staunchest of the 
Conservatives, the Clericals and Royalists too, wish it to 
pass, and are determined that pass it shall. We French 
are a logical nation, you must not forget.” 

“Then it is on the Reactionaries you are counting to 
give you votes, the Clericals and Royalists,” I exclaimed in 
surprise. ‘‘ Why, I thought you were a strong Republican ?” 

“* And so I am.” 

** But Clericals and Royalists, Camelots du Roi. ... 

*“ Yes, yes, it is an odd state of things, I know, very 
odd; for we are counting on the Communists, too. They 
are bent on giving us votes; and—Que voulez-vous? We 
must take them from those who will give them, for votes 
we must and will have. And it is useless to rely on the 
Progressists. They may say what they will, but, when it 
comes to the point, they will never give us votes. For 
that they are too much afraid of the priests. Qu’on est 
béte! It is the Right now, the Right and the extremists 
both of the Right and the Left, who wish us to have votes. 
They would give them to us gladly to-morrow; and they will 
give them to us before long, that we know.” 

Wherever one goes, in Southern or Central France, one 
hears the same tale; one hears it, too, fairly often in the 
North, and even in Paris: women whose hearts are set 
on having votes are now, for the most part, firmly convinced 


” 
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that it is with the Diehards, Conservative, Royalist, and 
Communist, that their best chance lies in obtaining them. 
Until within quite recent days it was otherwise. Before 
the war, and for some years after, they pinned their faith 
unwaveringly to the Progressists. Little wonder either ; 
for Progressist politicians were always on the alert to assure 
them of their sympathy. It was but right that women 
should have votes, they went about declaring. Logic 
as well as justice demanded that votes they should have. 
And, so far as an outsider can judge, they were quite pre- 
pared to give them votes. In 1919, the Progressist députés 
voted almost unanimously, and quite cheerfully, for a 
Women’s Suffrage Bill of the most thorough-going type— 
the very Bill the Senate rejected in 1922. And even now 
Progressists, députés, and senators alike, make eloquent 
speeches in support of women’s rights, and frame Women’s 
Suffrage Bills. But when it comes to taking active measures 
to secure the passing of those Bills, quite a fair number of 
them straightway begin to make excuses; and, instead of 
voting for them, betake themselves out of Paris on the voting 
day. So at least their suffragist fellow-countrywomen 
complain; and- there was undoubtedly rejoicing in the 
camps of the Left, when the Senate rejected the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill. 

The present state of things in France, so far as Women’s 
Suffrage is concerned, is certainly ‘‘ odd,” topsy-turvyish, 
indeed. For many of those who are in theory ardent 
supporters of woman’s right to a vote, are in practice deter- 
minedly opposed to giving her a vote; while many of 
those who scoff at her right, are willing, nay anxious, to 
give her a vote. Practically all the Left groups admit that 
women ought to have votes ; and they would, if they could, 
give them votes, they declare. Yet the only section of 
the Left that are really working to secure votes for women 
are the Communists. The Right groups, on the other hand, 
have always looked more or less askance on the Women’s 
Suffrage movement. To a fair section of them, indeed, 
the mere thought of women voting is repulsive: it upsets all 
their preconceived notions of what is seemly. None the 
less the great majority of the Right, especially the extreme 
Right, are quite prepared to pass a Bill securing votes for 
women; to pass it gladly, too, without a doubt in their 
minds but that they are thus rendering good service to 
France. Many of them are looking forward with keen 
satisfaction to the time when women will have votes, and 
will be able by their votes to make their influence felt in 
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politics. Many of the Left, meanwhile, are looking forward 
to that same time with lively apprehension, nay, dismay, 
And the Left, we must not forget, are just as proud of 
their patriotism as the Right; and every whit as anxious 
to render good service to their country. ‘‘ For the sake 
of France”’ is now, in fact, the battle cry, alike of those 
who are fighting for women’s suffrage, and of those who ar 
fighting against it. 

Now the Right groups have undoubtedly a good reason, 
a sound political reason, to give for their change of attitude 
toward women’s suffrage. The Left, too, have an equally 
good reason to give for theirs; and, curiously enough, in 
the one case, as in the other, the reason is precisely the 
same. If, since the war, the Right have lost much of their 
old reluctance to give women votes ; and the Left, much of 
their old eagerness, it is because Right and Left alike arm 
now keenly alive to the fact that the average French 
woman of to-day differs markedly from the average French 
woman of 1914. In some respects, the French as a nation 
have changed since 1914; still, the average woman has 
undoubtedly changed more than the average man. Ani 
it is the average that counts when it comes to reckoning 
votes. : 

During the war many French women suffered terribly 
we must not forget: for four long years they stood, a 
it were, face to face with disaster, never knowing what 4 
day might bring forth, never knowing how soon the Germans 
might be in their midst. And every day there was a donning 
of mourning; every day wives became widows; mother 
were bereft of their sons; young girls, of those whom they 
loved. Thousands who, their whole life long, had had hus 
bands, fathers, brothers, or sons to shield them from harm, 
found themselves alone in the world, reduced at one fel 
swoop, too, from affluence to penury. Many a woman who 
had never before had a care beyond ordering a dinner @ 
choosing a dress, was suddenly told that her bread-winne 
was killed, and that henceforth she must fend for herself, 
for her children, too. 

Frenchwomen learnt much in those four ghastly years, 
for suffering is a good school, if a hard one: they learnt 
to think as they had never thought before, to think for 
themselves, and look ahead. Many who, had there beet 
no war, would never have quite “‘ grown up,” grew up while 
it was raging; while still young in years, they lost every 
shred of youth. Even for the strong life was then a painful 
struggle; for the weak it was a burden almost too heavy 
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to be borne. And all the while strong and weak alike 
were very sorrowful, very lonely ; and, in their sorrow and 
loneliness, they turned to the Church for comfort. Thousands 
who had never entered a church for years, flocked there 
gladly during the war; and they flock there gladly still, 
thankfully, too. 

On the great féte days every church is crowded, early 
and late; and before some church doors there is a longer 
queue waiting than before the door of any theatre. Service 
follows service the whole day long, yet there is never an 
empty chair, hardly standing room, indeed, for a late comer. 
Even in Paris, at the Féte Dieu last year, not only were there 
gorgeous ceremonies inside the churches, but there were 
gorgeous ceremonies outside, solemn Elevations of the 
Hoste, scattering of roses, burning of incense, women by 
the legion, men by the score, kneeling on bare stones, in 
public squares, to receive the Benediction, sergents de 
ville and even gendarmes looking on the while with manifest 
sympathy. Yet the law forbids the holding of such cere- 
monies outside churches; and any attempt to hold them 
there, before the war, would certainly have provoked an 
uproar. But things are very different now from what they 
were before the war. The religious revival among women has 
brought about many changes, not only socially but politically. 

Ten years ago, although women of the bourgeois and 
peasant classes were, for the most part, more or less clerical 
in sympathy, the average woman was not. On the contrary 
she was prone to scoff at curés, and would as soon have 
thought of asking her baker for advice as one of them. And 
now she—not every woman, not the average suffragist 
woman, but the average Frenchwoman—turns to her curé 
instinctively when in trouble or doubt, and pays good heed 
to what he says. That is a fact that in itself goes far towards 
explaining much that is topsy-turvyish in the state of 
things in France with regard to women. For it is in a 
very great measure because she does pay heed to what her 
curé says, that so many politicians of the Right are now 
eager for her to have a vote, while so many of the Left 
would give their little fingers gladly to ensure her being 
left voteless. So long as she is voteless, her clericalism is a 
matter of no great importance either to the Right or the 
Left ; but the day she has a vote, we must not forget, it 
will be far otherwise. 

It was only by twenty-two votes that the senators 
rejected the last Women’s Suffrage Bill; and by that Bill 
women were to have votes at the same age as men, i.e. 
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twenty-one ; and were to be eligible to be députés or senators 
under the same conditions as men. And there are now 
some 1,800,000 more women than men in France. Thus, 
had that Bill passed, women would to-day be the all 
important factor in French politics; and, whatever Bill 
does pass, must inevitably place in their hands the balance of 
power. When women have votes, in fact, the average 
woman, for it is she who turns elections, will be able, by her 
vote, to determine the policy of France, and with it the 
fate of the Republic. And in France the average woman is, 
of course, a working-class woman, one who knows no more 
about politics than she does about Timbuktu, and who 
cares even less than she knows. She has never had the 
chance, indeed, of learning either to know or to care. For, 
although before 1789, women could vote even at the Etats 
Generaux elections, the revolution left them voteless, in 
spite of all the efforts of Condorcet, who proclaimed from 
the very house-tops the equality of the sexes. And since 
then, not only have they been voteless, but, thanks to Napo- 
leon the First’s lack of faith in their sex, they have been 
carefully excluded by law from everything that smacks of 
politics, even village pump politics. 

They are not allowed to be members of the Conseils 
Generaux, Municipal Councils, or even Communal Councils; 
nor may they vote at the elections of members of those 
Councils. Chambers of Commerce and School Managers’ 
Committees are the only councils, indeed, on which they 
may sit, or for the members of which they may vote. Thus 
they have had no experience in public life, no training in 
the art of managing public affairs; they have never been 
called upon to interest themselves in the way in which 
such affairs are managed. And many of them are alone- 
standing: they have no menfolk of their own to whom 
they can turn for guidance. The chances are, therefore, 
many to one, that the average woman, now that she holds 
her curé in high esteem, will, when she has a vote, turn to 
him for advice and vote as he tells her to vote. So at least 
most French politicians are more or less convinced ; and, to 
such of them as are progressist, that prospect is somewhat 
appalling ; while to such as are reactionary, it is, of course, 
fraught with high hopes. For the average French curé is 
reactionary, nay, more, he is suspected of regarding the 
Republic with scant favour. And behind the curé is the 
Jesuit; for, in spite of the law’s decree, France is now flooded 
with Jesuits, and their influence is increasing steadily. 
And even in this our day, the Jesuits are, in Progressist 
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eyes, the veriest anathema. The mere fact that they are 
now calrying on an active propaganda in favour of votes 
for women, affords a strong temptation to many a Progressist 
to vote against giving women votes. And they have un- 
doubtedly a good excuse at hand for thus voting, as the 
great majority of French women have no wish at all for 
votes. That is a point on which all parties, including the 
Suffragist party, agree. 

A distinguished Suffragist looked quite shocked when I 
once ventured to suggest that a plebiscite of the women of 
France should be taken to decide whether women should, 
or should not, have votes. For every woman who would 
say “yes,” four at the very least would, she frankly ad- 
mitted, say “‘no.”? According to her, it is only the élite of 
French women who really wish to have votes; and the élite 
is, of course, the few, not the many. 

Before the war it was undoubtedly only the few who 
wished for votes; and even now it is not the many. The 
average Frenchwoman has still no desire for a vote; and, 
if she had a vote, she would not use it unless pressure was 
brought to bear on her. None the less there are now, thanks 
in a great measure to the war, to their having grown up 
during the war, a large number of women, middle-class 
women for the most part, who not only wish for votes, 
but who are firmly determined to have them, let the cost 
be almost what it may. Among some few of them, indeed, 
feeling runs so high that, at a public meeting last year, one 
of them proposed, in all seriousness, that military service 
should be made compulsory for women as well as for men. 
And the reason she gave was that, if women were soldiers, 
their right to vote could no longer be denied them. 

One reason why many women, who are not in the least 
interested in politics, none the less wish to have votes, is 
because they regard it as an insult to the women of France 
that they should be voteless, while the women of almost 
every other country in Europe have votes; and in Turkey 
a woman has been Minister of Education, and in England 
a woman is an Under-Secretary of State. And M. Louis 
Martin evidently agrees with them; for he recently startled 
his Sorbonne audience by citing the fact of their being vote- 
less as an incontestable proof that ‘“‘ ou la femme frangaise 
est inférieure aux femmes des autres pays, ou la législation 
francaise est inférieure en justice aux législations des autres 
pays.” M. Stephane Lauzanne, on the contrary, seems to 
think, curiously enough, that their being voteless is proof 
of the high esteem in which they are held. 
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Quite apart from the question of insult, however, the 
Suffragists have certainly good grounds for insisting, as they 
do, that they must have votes, must have them not only 
for their own sake and that of their fellow-countrywomen, 
but for the sake of France. There are undoubtedly many 
things wrong in France that sorely need righting, and never 
will be righted, they are firmly convinced, until wives and 
mothers can make their influence felt in Parliament. There 
are many unjust old laws in force, which ought to have 
been repealed many years ago, and never will be repealed, 
they are equally convinced, until women have votes, 
Most of the laws which touch them most closely were 
framed by Napoleon the First, who held that women must 
be kept by force in the narrow path, as otherwise they are 
sure to go straying away. The result is in France, a land 
renowned for the brilliancy of many of her daughters, their 
intellectual force as well as their business capacity and clear- 
headedness, women have less real liberty than in any other 
civilized country. Alike as wives, mothers, and daughters, 
they are hemmed in on every side by petty legal restrictions 
which are to the sensitive always irritating, more or less 
galling, and which sometimes entail serious inconvenience, 
even keen suffering, serving no useful purpose the while, 
so far as an outsider can discover. Were it not that, in 
what concerns their womenfolk, Frenchmen are as a rule 
much more kindly than their laws, and that French women 
have a perfect genius for evading laws of which they do not 
approve, married life would spell for both endless friction. 
As it is, it often spells hardship for the wife. 

If a woman is married under a communauté de bien 
contrat, as most Frenchwomen who marry are married, 
she cannot, by the letter of the law, buy or sell anything, 
mortgage anything, or give or accept a present from anyone, 
without the consent of her husband. It would, therefore, 
be quite impossible for her to provide her family with food 
or anything else, were it not that the tradesmen with whom 
she deals join with her in tacitly ignoring the law by taking 
it for granted that she has, in her pocket, her husband's 
permission to buy what she does buy—a fiction that does 
not even pretend to be founded on a fact. 

She cannot open an account at a bank, sign a cheque, 
or even deposit her jewels, or anything else, in a box ata 
bank without her husband’s consent; and if, with his 
consent, she does deposit them there, he has the legal right 
to open the box, without her knowledge, and take possession 
of whatever therein is. She has no control over the family 
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property, even over the part of it that came into the family 
through her, as her dot. No matter how rich she was, or 
how poor her husband was, at the time of their marriage, 
the communauté de bien contrat gives the husband the right 
to spend his wife’s income as well as his own, unless she 
be a wage-earner. Until 1907 he had the right to seize 
and spend even her earnings; and he has the right still, if 
he can convince a magistrate that she is not spending her 
earnings wisely. So far as money is concerned, under a 
communauté de bien mariage, and that is the usual form of 
marriage in France, dans la vie conjugale as an expert in 
such matters recently declared, “‘ La femme n’a qu’un droit 
incontesté: celui de faire son testament.’”? That notwith- 
standing the fact that the average Frenchwoman is essen- 
tially a practical woman, and has a quite special talent for 
business. 

Nor is her position with regard to her children much 
better than it is with regard to her money. By French law 
all power in what concerns children is vested in the father ; 
they are under his sole control.. He alone has the right 
to decide how and where they shall be brought up, how and 
where they shall be educated; while all the trouble of 
bringing them up may fall on her; all the expense entailed 
by their education may be defrayed out of her dot. He may 
send them out of France if he wishes, or even in certain 
circumstances have them imprisoned in France; and she; 
their mother, must stand aside helpless. She has no legal 
tight to interfere, even though she knows that wrong is 
thus being done to them. It is, therefore, always in the 
power of a worthless husband to humiliate his wife in the 
eyes of her children and render her a cipher in her own 
house. 

Then a married woman cannot become the guardian 
of her younger brother, or sister, or of anyone else, without 
her husband’s permission. She cannot obtain a passport, 
and therefore cannot leave France without his permission, 
even though he be out of France at the time and she is 
going to join him. She must always live in the same house 
as her husband, if such be his wish. She may not leave it 
even when she applies for a divorce from him, unless she 
ean prove, to the satisfaction of the Divorce Court, that 
there is a strong reason why leave it she should. Even 
then she must, during the trial, live where the Court orders 
her to live; and the Court may consult her husband as 
to where that shall be. If she is unfaithful to her husband, 
she may be sent to prison for two years; while if he is 
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unfaithful to her, he goes scotfree unless his .offence igs 
committed in a house where she is living; and even in 
that case his punishment is merely nominal, a fine of 
perhaps 100 francs. 

As it is with married women, so it is with the unmarried, 
in a lesser degree of course. They too are frequently sub: 
ject to inconvenience, and sometimes to serious loss, o 
to the position in which they are placed by Napoleon’s 
laws. For his famous Article 213, ‘‘La femme doit 
Pobéissance 4 son mari,”’ still dominates not only the laws 
themselves, but the spirit in which they are administered; 
and there are officials who seem to think that, when he 
wrote mari he really meant homme; officials, too, who act 
as if every woman has, or ought to have, a husband. Thus 
a spinster must always be prepared to prove that she hag 
no husband—a difficult matter sometimes. 

Quite recently a lady, who was anxious to come to 
London on urgent business, applied for a passport in Paris; 
She had with her her birth certificate and all her other papers 
duly signed and stamped.. None the less a passport was 
refused to her; for, although in her papers she was entered 
as unmarried, the last of the papers issued was dated some 
six months before, and, as the official sagely remarked, she 
might since then have got married. He, therefore, could 
not give her a passport, he declared, until she produced 
either her husband’s written permission to leave France, 
or a responsible person to testify that she had no husband; 
And that meant the loss of a day, as the office was just: on 
the point of closing its doors. 

Then socially as well as legally Frenchwomen have leak 
timate grievances. Jean-Jacques Rousseau has still, we 
must not forget, many disciples who hold in high reverence 
his dictum: “ La femme est faite spécialement pour plaire 
aux hommes” ; while Montesquieu is still hailed, by many 
young men, as one of the wise on the strength of his declaras 
tion: “La nature a donné aux femmes des agréments et 
a voulu que leur ascendant finit avec leurs agréments.” 
And the mere fact that such doctrines are tolerated is, as 
Suffragists and anti-Suffragists alike complain bitterly, 
proof that the estimation in which women are held is lower 
in France than in America, England, Australia, Scandinavia, 
or even the Balkans; and the result is the average woman 
is treated by the average man with less consideration and 
respect. That is especially the case, they say, with alone- 
standing women; and there are now in France many more 
such women than there has ever been before. Many French- 
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women are now asking for votes simply because they think 
that, if they had votes, more courteous treatment would be 
meted out to them, and they would be the better able to 
make their influence felt socially, to the advantage not only 
of manners, but of morals. 

Then a fair section of women are asking for votes for 
another reason. They believe that, if they had votes, they 
could secure the return of the nuns with the re-opening 
of the convent schools; and for that they are anxious, as 
they radically disapprove of secular education for their 
children. Another section again, a large and important 
one, is bent on having votes for a very different reason. 
Middle-class:- Frenchwomen are economical by instinct ‘as 
well as by training; and most of them have a special gift 
for turning money to good account, combined with a hearty 
contempt for those who fail to do so. In their eyes waste 
is the unpardonable sin; and they are firmly convinced 
that much money, money that they themselves help to 
provide, is now being wasted in France. They bitterly 
resent the lavish fashion in which députés vote away milliards 
without, as it seems to them, a moment’s thought. If they 
had votes they would, they are sure, be able to put a stop 
to that sort of thing by securing the election of députés 
who know the value of money, and would see to it that a good 
return was obtained for every franc spent. It would, 
therefore, be well for France, as well as for themselves, if 
they had votes, they argue. 


* * * * * 


“A King at Versailles,’ ‘“‘Communist Rule,” “A 
Clerical Majority in Senate and Chamber Alike,” ‘“ Bol- 
shevik Chiefs Installed in L’Elysée,” are among the cries 
raised, if one ventures to ask what will happen in France 
should women have votes. Les Camelots du Roi have never 
a doubt but that the Fleur de Lys will soon be the flag of 
France when that time comes; while the Communists are 
as sure as sure can be that the Red Flag will then wave 
over every national building. Meanwhile most folk, apart 
from politicians, are convinced that votes for women spells 
neither Revolution nor yet all-round Reaction; that the 
Republic will, in fact, be every whit as safe when women 
have votes as it is now that they are voteless. As for the 
politicians, many of them think otherwise—whether rightly 
or wrongly it is, of course, not for a mere outsider to decide. 
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FROM BULSTRODE TO CHEQUERS 


On a fine day in October 1783, George III took his family 
from Windsor Castle for a drive into Buckinghamshire, 
The Queen, as well as several of her daughters, in white 
muslin and straw hats, and attended by three ladies-in- 
waiting, were in two coaches each drawn by six horses; 
the King, with two equerries, was on horseback and wag 
arrayed in the Windsor uniform of blue and gold. The 
gay cavalcade passed across the river to Eton and then 
through the flat fields of the Thames Valley. One next 
can see it proceeding over the heathery expanse of Stoke 
Common, and, after entering the large and undulating park 
of Bulstrode, reaching the great mansion at the top of the 
hill, the seat of the Prime Minister, the Duke of Portland. 

This royal excursion, this afternoon call on the Prime 
Minister, gives us at once an idea of the place which Bul- 
strode and the Portlands occupied in the eighteenth century, 
One may see Bulstrode to-day, though it is not the same 
house—an immense brick mansion with portions dating from 
the time of Elizabeth—as that in which George III and 
his family were welcomed, for it was rebuilt in 1862. For 
the moment, however, we will leave Bulstrode, since two 
other historic houses, Hughenden and Chequers, are almost 
within a day’s walk and certainly within an afternoon's 
drive. Not so many years ago the site of a house equally 
interesting was visible, for the foundations traceable in the 
turf and a few decayed and gnarled fruit trees indicated 
clearly the place where Gregories, Burke’s historic house at 
Beaconsfield, once stood, rich in political and_ literary 
associations. Yet another might be added to the number, 
Dropmore, where Lord Grenville, the younger Pitt’s Foreign 
Secretary, passed much of his leisure, watching day by day 
the growth of the trees which he had planted. with infinite 
care. 

But for the present purpose it suffices to revisit in the 
past, as it were, the two first-mentioned houses. The 
change of structure in Bulstrode is immaterial, for the 
house which interests us is not that of to-day, but that as 
it stood at the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The places mentioned are all 
suggestive and significant, conducting us imperceptibly 
through changes and gradations of English political life 
from the time of Whig oligarchies to the advent of a Labour 
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administration; from the last quarter of the eighteenth to 
the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century. Bul- 
strode and Hughenden renew and visualize important 
historical figures and recall political groups and to some 
extent interpret personalities. 

We start from April 1783, when the third Duke of 
Portland, ‘‘a proud and bashful man,” as Horace Walpole 
epigrammatically described him, from his character and 
rank a very important personage in the Whig connection 
who had been Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in the Rocking- 
ham administration of 1782, became Prime Minister, the 
head, nominal perhaps to some extent, but yet the head, of 
the ill-assorted and famous Coalition of which Lord North 
and Charles Fox were the most prominent figures. 

The contemporaries of the Duke formed a higher esti- 
mate of his capacity than modern writers have done. Dr. 
Holland Rose, for example, quite recently described him as 
“a respectable mediocrity”’; on the other hand, Lord 
Lucan, writing to Pery, Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, called him “‘a very sensible man’ * ; and Lord 
Malmesbury, an excellent judge of character, writing of 
him in his diary, observes: ‘‘ The Duke of Portland is 
right, as he always is, when he follows the impression of 
his own excellent judgment and sound principles; but never 
a good wrangler.” { Perhaps the lack of the combative 
instinct has caused the Duke’s clear judgment and sound 
principles to be minimized by subsequent writers. 

We note again two other dates, 1794, when Portland 
joined Pitt’s administration as Home Secretary, thus mark- 
ing his break with the Whigs, as well as the influence. of 
the French Revolution on English parties, and. 1807, 
when, for the second time, the Duke again became, 
reluctantly, Prime Minister. 

Two years later he was taken seriously ill ;, ill-health 
and worry, wrote Lord Malmesbury in his diary in 1808, 
broke him down, and he was obliged to retire from office! in 
October 1809, dying on November 10th at Bulstrode, which 
up to that time had for years illustrated many of the 
political features and characteristics of the age. In the time 
of the second Duke it was a treasure house of art, and 
though many of the pictures and works of art were sold in 
1786—the sale occupying thirty-seven days {—it was during 


* Hist. MS. Com. 14th Rep. App., pt. ix, p. 164. 

} Diaries and Correspondence of the Earl of Malmesbury, vol. iv, p. 416. 

¢ Many of the works of art were purchased, or as the phrase is, “‘ bought 
in,” by the Duke, such as the famous Portland Vase, for which he paid 900 
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the years of its political eminence a lordly mansion, and the 
description which Mrs. Montagu gave of it, in 1741, wag 
still applicable: “‘A very magnificent house, fine gardens, 
and beautiful park.’’ It stood in an attractive and almost 
wild tract of country, for towards London the undulating 
park was surrounded by commons and woodland, while 
towards the little town of Beaconsfield were flinty upland 
fields interspersed with coppices. It was sufficiently near 
London to bring it into close connection with State affairs, 
and from 1783 to 1809 was the scene of political gatherings 
and interviews. In those days the daily doings of statesmen 
and of the lesser political fry were not chronicled as they 
now are, and it is only from occasional notes in a diary or 
from fugitive passages in a letter that we can reproduce the 
scene. 

In May 1788, when the Duke was still a Whig leader, 
Burke took Windham and Sir Gilbert Eliot in his coach to 
Bulstrode on their way back to town. This, says Windham 
in his diary, was his first visit to this house, and. again, 
under the date of October 3, 1792, he mentions another 
visit to Bulstrode, where there were assembled Lord 
Stormont, Mr. Ellis, Lord Malmesbury, Sir William Scott, 
Lawrence, Burke, the Dean of Christchurch, and the Bishop 
of Oxford.* The object of the meeting of so many eminent 
persons at one time at Bulstrode is obscure, but it does not 
matter, the fact of the gathering is illustrative of the place 
which Bulstrode occupied at this time. Two years before 
Reynolds was there, and at a still earlier period Garrick 
found it a ‘‘ paradise,” so that we need no great imagina- 
tion to see it a constant centre, not only for politicians, but 
for men prominent in the arts and in society. 

Of the later or Tory period of Bulstrode we have a 
glimpse in 1807 and 1808, when Lord Malmesbury was 
constantly there to assist the Duke with his opinions on 
foreign affairs, who could not have had at that time a better 
adviser in those ‘‘ frequent and long conversations”’ which 
took place, than this retired and experienced Ambassador. 
In those critical and eventful years we know from the same 
source that Canning, then Foreign Secretary, was a fre- 
quent visitor at Bulstrode. He may be regarded as repre- 
senting the modern type of statesman, and his basic idea of 
upholding the authority of England in the world was also 
that of Disraeli, who, in one of his visits to the House of 


guineas. Hist. MS. Com. 14th Rep. App., pt. i, p. 311. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to the Duke of Portland, June 23, 1796. 
* Windham’s Diary, p.1136. 
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Commons in 1827, heard the elder statesman’s last speech. 
In his ears the melody of Canning’s voice, as he says, 
long lingered. So Canning, in a manner, connects Bulstrode 
with Hughenden, and by an easy transition we come to 
1848, when Disraeli became the owner of this house and 
estate, a step in his career of much general and personal 
significance, at once politically far-sighted and financially 
rash. It is a remarkable coincidence that both Disraeli 
and Burke when they purchased a landed estate received 
financial assistance from political friends, Burke from Lord 
Rockingham, Disraeli from the Portland family, a fact 
which helps in further measure to connect Bulstrode and 
Hughenden. But, whilst Disraeli became the owner of 
Hughenden for a well-defined purpose and from feelings of 
affection for a particular locality, which he had known 
for years, Burke, so far as one can judge, simply bought 
Gregories rather heedlessly, only as a pleasant home where 
he could indulge his love of country life and receive his 
‘friends. The difference in character between these two 
great figures is, in fact, exemplified by the difference in 
intention with which they began their life in Buckingham- 
shire on their own estates. 

Hughenden memories are associated with the triumphs 
and reverses of the Conservative party for nearly half a 
century, and also recall a personality which, whatever be 
one’s political or literary views, is so remarkable in relation 
to English politics and letters that it resists the effacing 
effects of the passage of time. 

The value of the place as a centre of associations is in- 
creased by the ancient parish church, in which are architec- 
tural details dating from the twelfth and fourteenth centuries,* 
nestles in the trees on the outskirts of the park, and is thus 
an integral part of the scene. Here Disraeli was buried, so 
that if we carry our minds back to his early days near by 
at Bradenham, a completeness is given to Hughenden which 
enlarges the effects of the union of locality and personality, 
often so neglected an element in English historical studies. 

Hughenden, in contrast with Bulstrode, personifies the 
growth of the political influence of the middle classes during 
the nineteenth century. The one was a lordly mansion, 
and those who frequented it were for the most part aristo- 
crats; Hughenden was just an ordinary agreeable country 


* One may suspect that Disraeli was specially pleased with the so-called 
de Monfort effigies, which, however, are sixteenth-century imitations. See 
Records of Bucks, vol. vii, p. 362, and Hist. Monuments Commission Report, 
Buckinghamshire (South), p. 209. 
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gentleman’s house in a modest estate. The owner of 
Bulstrode was a peer of the highest rank, the owner of 
Hughenden was a man of letters and the son of a map 
of letters who had lived at Bradenham, no great distance 
from Hughenden, a charming home, among cottages and 
hard by a medieval church, of which under the name of 
** Hurstley ’’ Disraeli wrote a description at the very end of 
his career, so simple and sincere that one can perceive how 
precisely the place was fixed in his memory. 


. At the foot of the Berkshire Downs, and itself on a gentle elevation, them 
is an old hall with gable ends and lattice windows, standing in grounds which 
ence were stately and where there are yet glade-like terraces of yew-t 
which give an air of dignity to a neglected scene. In the front of the hall 
huge gates of iron, highly wrought and bearing an ancient date as well as the 
shield of a noble house, opened on a village green round which were clustered 
the cottages of the parish. . , . The church was contiguous to the hall, and 
had been raised by the lord on a portion of his domain. Behind the hall and 
its enclosures the country was common-land, but picturesque. It had ones 
been a beech-forest, and though the timber had been greatly cleared, the green 
land was still occasionally dotted, sometimes with groups and sometimes with 
single trees, while the juniper which here abounded and rose to a great height, 
gave a rich wildness to the scene, and sustained its forest character, 


One of the primary objects of Disraeli’s purchase of 
Hughenden was to establish himself as one of the middle 
class with a moderate stake in the land as an ordinary 
country gentleman. To play this part was always an 
effort, but if he was not a sportsman, or an agriculturist 
like Burke, Disraeli was a lover of the country and especially 
of that part of Buckinghamshire to which he had attached 
himself; ‘“‘ all this part of England is history,” he wrote in 
one of his letters from Hughenden. The place reveals some 
of the complexities of Disraeli’s character, for while the 
historical memories which were gathered round the dis 
trict increased and fortified the spirit of patriotism and 
nationality which was always present in his mind, he 
enjoyed with zest the picturesqueness of country life, 
Harvest homes and village fétes took him back to a medieval 
age, and at the same time the flowers and birds of his garden 
and woods gratified a sensuousness which was ingrained in 
his character. From time to time at Hughenden we meet 
with political figures, at first those of rather subordinate 
persons such as Lord Henry Lennox, “ one of my aide-de 
camps and whom I had the pleasure of making a Lord of 
the Treasury for ten months” (1853), and later in the 
century colleagues such as W. H. Smith, Lord Salisbury, 
and Stafford Northcote, visitors who recall vividly aspects 
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of the political life of the nineteenth century centred round 
a remarkable figure. But he preferred to be alone, and the 
seclusion, the colouring, the sounds—‘“ the fascination of 
the sultry note of the cuckoo, the cooing of the wood- 
pigeons, and the blaze of the rosy may,” to use his own 
words, ‘‘ fascinated’ Disraeli, and these, part as they were 
of Hughenden, gave the place a permanent hold on his 
imagination and heart. We have heard the phrase “ spiri- 
tual home ” too often lately, but it may be fitly applied to 
Hughenden, for such it was to Disraeli. Here his aloofness 
and reserve were seldom invaded, and in the formation of 
policies and political plans, the influence of the place, the 
opportunities it afforded for undisturbed thought, can 
seatcely be overlooked. Here, too, he could enjoy himself, 
surrounded by books, flowers, and birds which pleased his 
peculiar sensitiveness and by scenes which recalled both his 
own early life and the past ages of his country. 

Chequers, to which we have now come, pleasantly 
placed in a grassy fold of the Chilterns, where the foothills 
fall away into the fertile expanse of the Vale of Aylesbury, 
has not the romance nor as yet the personal associations of 
Hughenden or the departed and stately glories of Bulstrode. 
But it is undoubtedly suggestive: an ancient country house, 
by the generosity of its late owner, Lord Lee of Fareham, 
in 1917 presented to the nation “‘as the official country 
residence of the Prime Minister of the day,” it illustrates, 
for one thing, some hurried changing aspects of this century. 
Once a remote manor house, it has now become a week-end 
place of rest for a harassed Minister, and sometimes an 
international meeting-place. For several reasons it is 
appropriate enough that Chequers should have been placed 
at the disposal of the First Lord of the Treasury, for 
from its commencement as a house it was in a sense 
connected with the Exchequer, not officially, but as the 
home of some official who was employed in it. The sug- 
gestion that at one time a branch of the Exchequer was 
placed on this site will not bear examination, for though 
in its constitution the Exchequer was the Curia Regis 
sitting for the transaction of Revenue business, and at 
first was without a fixed place of abode, by the end of the 
twelfth century it was more or less definitely settled at 
Westminster. There is nothing, however, improbable in 
the assumption that Radulphus de Scaccario, who seems 
to have been the first of the family of Chakers, as the name 
was then Anglicized, was an official of the Exchequer, the 
owner of land in this part of Buckinghamshire, with the 
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result that the estate was identified with the name of the 
original possessor and his descendants. 

The ownership of Chequers can be followed through the 
centuries, through a series of families, from the original 
possessor and his descendants, through Hawtreys, Crokes, 
Russells—for Colonel Charles Russell, the great-grandson of 
Cromwell, by his marriage entered into the inheritance of 
the Crokes. Though not a place of any special distinction, 
Chequers—architecturally as a fine example of a sixteenth. 
century building and by reason of its clearly defined owner 
ship from the twelfth century—is a link with the whok 
history of England, to which its peculiar purpose of to-day is 
a suitable termination. 

The manner in which the pictures, miniatures, and other 
articles relative to Cromwell and his family found a home 
at’ Chequers is intermingled with the ownership of the place, 
Cromwell’s youngest daughter, Frances, married Sir John 
Russell, of Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, and their son 
John became the husband of Joanna Thurbarne (or, as she 
then was, Mrs. Revett), the possessor of Chequers. . Their 
daughter, the owner of Chequers and of these works of art, 
in her turn married Colonel Charles Russell, a grandson of the 
Frances Cromwell whose portrait still hangs at Chequem, 
and in whose rather harsh features and sturdy frame 
one can perceive a distinct resemblance to her father, the 
Protector. 

The collection * is unique, and could not have a mon 
suitable abode, and fortunately may now be regarded asa 
permanent national possession. 

The same causes which placed the Cromwell collection a 
Chequers made this house also the repository of a large 
number of letters which have been published by. the 
Historical MSS. Commission (Report on the Manuscripts of 
Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley, 1900). Here and there in 
the more intimate correspondence we perceive a keen 
appreciation of Chequers, as when Colonel Russell writes to 
his wife, in June 1744, from the Low Countries: “I am 
glad you have arrived safely at that most delightful place— 
Chequers”; and with an evident longing to be at home, the 
Colonel concludes another letter: ‘‘I hope you found the 


* See A Catalogue of the Principal Works of Art at Chequers, with thirty 
illustrations. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. This is a timely and well 
executed publication, with excellent reproductions of various pictures and 
miniatures, as well as of furniture and other articles, now preserved st 
Chequers. But the illustration of Chequers from an aeroplane is not suitable 
to this publication. ; 
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boy well, which would add to your pleasure in seeing 
Chequers. I fancy I see Molly there in the midst of a 
strawberry-bed.” These personal expressions serve to carry 
the imagination over intervening centuries to a period 
when we find Chequers already a delightful place, the home 
of an English country family. 

For a contemplative statesman the miniatures of Crom- 
well and the portraits of his sons and of Lambert and Pym 
may bring many thoughts of the ingrained objection of the 
English people to violent constitutional changes, and when 
he regards the several architectural features of the house 
his mind will travel back through the centuries along the 
whole course of English history. 

The scene is sobering and yet encouraging, and when 
he looks beyond the house he finds, not far off, on one side 
Hampden, with its splendid memories, on the other 
Hughenden, with its continuing association with a memorable 
and vivid personality, and beyond and nearer to London, 
Bulstrode—a lonely record of the politics, society, and 
stateliness of the eighteenth century. 

EK. 8. Roscor 


A FEATHERED FURY 
A TRUE STORY 


As far back as a man can remember anything of his child- 
hood, he is likely to remember that important question of 
the nursery: “‘ Who killed Cock Robin ? ” 

And fortunately for the child’s peace of mind, the 
answer to that question never lagged far behind; for the 
nursery rhyme at once supplied it: 


I, said the Sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin. 


It goes without saying that, thereafter, this enter 
prising sparrow was expected to be found lurking in some 
bush in the garden, and ready with his bow and arrow t# 
take a snapshot at somebody else. 

Or possibly in those days children thought as little of 
an armed sparrow as they did of the subtleties and abilities 
of an armed Cupid. 

A child of tender age shall read perhaps, or hear tell, of 
‘children of men whose teeth are spears and arrows, and 
their tongue a sharp sword;”’ but the metaphor does not 
trouble him very much, and if he proposes any resolution 
to himself, it is carried nem. con. to the effect that anything 
difficult to be understood shall lie, pro tempore, upon the 
table. 

Soon enough such difficulties refuse to lie inert upon the 
table; and, howsoever they may be expressed in words, 
are among the grim and painful realities of life. 

Those glorious days of the nursery may have gone long 
ago, but nursery rhymes are not easily forgotten, and which 
of us does not recollect, ‘‘ Who killed Cock Robin ? ” 

The question, however, which the writer of these pages 
proposes to his readers, and will try to answer, is not, ‘‘ Who 
killed Cock Robin?” but ‘‘ Who killed Cock Sparrow ?” 

And the answer takes some telling ; for it calls in question 
the character and conduct of one sparrow in particular, 
and of some other sparrows in general. And with regard 
to the killing, when we have learned who did it, and how 
it was done, there remains for solution the curious question 
why it was done. 

It was a Sunday afternoon in early summer, and the 
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Vicar of A, in Yorkshire, was sitting in his library, and 
was busily engaged in preparing a sermon for the evening 
service. 

But his meditations were interrupted; and what dis- 
tracted his attention was nothing more nor less than a 
souffle between two birds on a garden path just outside 
the library windows. 

He noted that they were sparrows, and that they appeared 
to have seized each other by the beak; also that they 
were not, as might have been supposed, two cock birds 
animated by jealousy of each other, but one was a cock 
sparrow and the other a dark, dingy, and dishevelled hen. 

Too busy was the Vicar to give any further heed to so 
small a matter. He merely clapped his hands at them, 
with the intention of settling their dispute, and then applied 
himself again to his sermon. 

An hour later he rose from his seat and took a turn 
round the garden before going to church. A small object 
in the middle of the garden path, opposite the library 
windows, arrested his attention, and there, rigid in death, 
lay a fine cock sparrow. 

He was laid upon his back, with the head thrown a 
little forward, and somehow or other he presented an 
appearance of extreme astonishment, as if astonishment 
had been the last dominant feeling that possessed him 
hefore rigor mortis set its seal to that emotion and stereo- 
typed it. 

There is something infectious about astonishment. In 
a crowd in London let a man fix his eyes upon empty space 
and gaze with horror at nothing, and in a few seconds he 
shall be joined by a score or so of his fellow-beings whose 
faces shall reflect something of that look of horror. 

And, even so, while the clergyman gazed upon that 
astonished cock sparrow, he too felt astonished. He looked, 
and rubbed his eyes, and looked again. 

The appearance of the dead bird was as if his mandibles 
were wide open; but a closer inspection showed them to 
be tight shut, and beneath the lower mandible, through 
a hole in his throat, the tongue was stretched out to its 
fullest extent. It was a fearsome sight; and to suppose 
that the gardener, or his assistant boy, should have mutilated 
the poor bird, and placed it there on the pathway as a sort 
of practical joke, was surely to do them an injustice. At 
= rate they professed to be as much astonished as the 
icar. 

A week passed by, and again on the Sunday afternoon 
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the Vicar was busy at his desk, and once more his attention 
was directed to a sparrow fight at the very place where 
he had picked up the dead sparrow on the previous 
Sunday. 

“Hallo!” he said; “this is a queer way of spending 
your Sabbath. ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.’”’ And with 
that he tapped vigorously at the window, but he tapped 
in vain. 

By this time one of the sparrows—a fine cock sparrow— 
was lying on his back, and the other, standing on the to 
of him, had him by the throat, and was holding on with 
bulldog tenacity and shaking him. 

The cock sparrow made some violent efforts to extricate 
himself, but to no purpose ; and in a few moments a cessation 
of movement and sudden limpness of body seemed to denote 
that the poor fellow was done for. 

But if he was done for, not yet had that dark coloured, 
dirty looking hen sparrow done with him. Standing on 
his prostrate body, she still had him by the throat, and 
tugged and tugged. 

It was easy to recognize the hen sparrow of the previous 
Sunday; and with recollection of what he then had seen, 
the Vicar rushed from the room, and out of the house, 
and arrived at the scene of conflict, but too late. Poor 
cock sparrow ! he was as dead as a door nail. 

In all the glory of his summer plumage, in full regimentals 
as though for Sunday parade, there he lay. What a rich- 
coloured bird he was! There was the deep chestnut colour 
of his body feathers, harmonizing with darker tints which 
deepened into black. There was his whitish collar, and his 
bluish bill, and, as a finishing touch, the little white spot 
behind the eye—all so suggestive of the cock sparrow at 
his best. 

But alas! a fatal hole had been made in his black 
feathered throat; and through it his tongue protruded as 
far as it would go; and his whole appearance was indicative 
of an intense astonishment. 

‘** This is a horribly uncanny business,”’ said the Vicar. 

The question of the previous week had been, ‘‘ Who 
killed Cock Sparrow?” And now the tragedy had been 
repeated, and with his own eyes he had seen cock sparrow 
killed. 

At that moment from the house roof there came a dismal 

‘“‘ chirp.” The Vicar looked up, and there on the edge of 
the eaves gutter was the dingy and dishevelled hen. 
“Chirp! chirp! chirp!” And it was impossible to 
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mistake the significance of those chirps. ‘‘ It was I,” said 
the sparrow, “‘ with my bow and arrow.” 

But not yet had the depths of this tragedy been explored. 
What was that other object lying on the pathway, about 
three yards to the left? And there again, a little farther 
off, another? and another? Scarcely could the Vicar 
believe his eyes. But the church bells were ringing to 
service, and there was no time to be lost. And so he 
gathered them up, and placed them upon a garden seat, 
first one and then another, until all in a row there they lay, 
six fine cock sparrows, as like as peas, and six holes in those 
six black throats, and in each case the tongue protruding 
from its tip to its very root through the open wound: and 
that dingy and dishevelled and dreadful little hen looking 
down upon her slain. 

It was a strangely malevolent eye, as it seemed to the 
clergyman, that looked down upon him also; and he felt 
thankful that he was not a cock sparrow. 

And so he wended his way to church, and left that 
“feathered Fury” in possession. But he had noted one 
more remarkable feature of this dire mystery. 

The hen sparrow was not sitting alone upon the house- 
top; other sparrows sat in a line with her along the edge 
of the eaves gutter, but among them all not another hen 
was to be seen. They were all cock sparrows, quite half 
a dozen of them, and there they sat so sedately and so 
sadly as if they knew of their impending doom, but could 
not, or would not, flee from it. 

“Take to your heels—I mean your wings,” cried the 
vicar; ‘fly for your very lives!” And he flourished a 
stick at them. 

But fascination would yield nothing to warning. | His 
warning seemed to be in vain; and it was with a saddened 
heart that the clergyman left them. 

As he walked down the long carriage-drive towards 
the House of God, he bethought himself of the ancient 
= and the disregard of that wisdom by the sons 
of men. 

“He goeth after her,” saith Wisdom, “ straightway as 
an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction 
of the stocks; till a dart strike through his liver; as a 
bird hasteth to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for 
his life. Let not thine heart decline to her ways, go not 
astray in her paths. For she hath cast down many wounded ; 
yea! many strong men have been slain by her. Her house 
is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.” 
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It may be added that he never set eyes upon “ the 
feathered Fury” again; nor were any more dead and 
mutilated cock sparrows to be found. 

Some months afterwards he discussed the whole subject 
with Colonel Colomb, now gone to his rest—who may 
still be remembered by habitués of the London Parks as 
“the sparrow man.” 

It was the custom of this old artillery officer, on leaving 
his Club, to take with him a handful of crumbs for the 
London sparrows, with the result that whenever they saw 
him they flocked to him, and followed him, and performed 
various aerial evolutions, rising into the air and seas ae 
again, as he indicated by a movement of his hands wh 
he wished them to do. 

His considered judgment upon the Vicar’s narrative 
may be taken for what it is worth. He said he had studied 
the habits of sparrows, and had come to the conclusion 
that, like all gregarious birds, they had their own social 
etiquette and laws which, although unwritten, had all 
the force of law and custom. 

He had noticed rooks assembling in solemn conclave, 
and, as a result of their deliberations, individual rooks 
had evidently been condemned and punished. In some 
cases delinquents or criminals had been driven from the 
rookery, and some had been put to death. 

He conceived, therefore, that it was quite possible that 
to that terrible hen sparrow—possibly an unsexed speci 
men—there had been allotted the office of a public 
executioner; and that all those cock sparrows for their 
sins had been duly executed in pursuance of the verdict 
of a sparrow jury. 

Possibly Colonel Colomb was right in his conjecture. 

Professor Skeat has stated in his Etymological Dictionary 
that the root word “ spar,’’ in sparrow, which signifies to 
flutter, or to quiver, appears also in the allied words 
*‘ spark’ and “spar.” 

Thus “ spark,’ meaning primarily a “‘ spark of fire,” is 
applicable to those lively young fellows who sometimes are 
termed ‘‘ gay young sparks,” or, to use a Wiltshire expres- 
sion, “ sprack,”’ i.e. lively. 

And sometimes this liveliness is exhibited in a ‘‘ sparring” 
bout, and they “ spar ”’ with each other. 

All this is suggestive of the character and habits of 
the house-sparrow. He is not called “‘ sparrow ” for nothing. 
Things would go better with him if he were not so fiery, 
so noisy, and so fond of sparring, and if there were not 
quite so much of him. 
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And perhaps that was the feeling of that hen sparrow ; 
there were too many of these “sparks ”’ flying round about 
her; some of them may have been “old flames”; in any 
case she had had enough of them, and she made a terrible 
example of them, 

Her powerful beak served the purpose of a curved bow, 
and the sharp-pointed upper mandible, a little longer than 
the lower one, was her arrow. 

And so perhaps, after all, she was a public benefactor. 
Are there not too many sparrows ? And their mis- 
demeanours and wickednesses, are they not known to us ? 

Quite recently a correspondent, referring in his letter to 
the havoc wrought among his garden peas last summer by 
the house-sparrow (passer domesticus), wrote that all the 
mischief was done by passer damnabilis. 

Possibly this was only a slip of the pen; but let the 
experience of the ancient Greeks warn us that if the dingy 
and dishevelled hen sparrow was really a survivor, or a 
copyist, of the winged “‘ Furies ” of Homeric times, she must 
be referred to in euphemistic language. 

These terrible “‘ Furies’ were goddesses, and they dwelt 
in the mysterious darkness of Erebos, and were known to 
the Greeks as the “‘ Erinyes,” and to the Latins as ‘* Furiae ”’ 
or “ Dirae,”’ the dreaded avengers of crimes. 

And gods and men so dreaded them that it was deemed 
wise policy to describe them in diplomatic terms; and in 
the ancient classics they are more often referred to as the 
“ Eumenides,” or gracious goddesses, than as the “‘ Erinyes,”’ 
or “Furies.” Possibly they liked the flattery, and yet 
were not hoodwinked by it. 

And indeed, who shall say that avengers of crimes were 
not wanted ? Or that there is not some saving grace in 
vengeance itself ? 

The special crimes which were supposed to arouse their 
anger, and to bring down vengeance upon the evil-doers, 
were tabulated by the Greeks and Latins more than 2,000 
years ago, and include perjury, or telling lies; murder; 
disobedience to parents, and disrespect to old age ; improper 
conduct towards suppliants; and violation of the laws of 
hospitality. 

Are not these crimes still with us ? 

And if that winged ‘‘ Fury ’—attired as a hen sparrow— 
was not really one of the dread “ Erinyes,” or ‘‘ Eumenides,”’ 
so that we cannot say for certain that she was the Tisiphone, 
or Alecto, or Magaera, of Greek mythology, our own sacred 
writings teach us that so surely as there is a God above us, 
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not even one sparrow can fall to the ground without Him, 
and that with reference to the crimes to which our human 
nature is so prone, He has said, “‘ Vengeance belongeth unto 
Me, I will recompense.” 

In his Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, Bishop Butler wrote these words: ‘“‘ The whole 
course of Nature is a present instance of God exercising 
that government over us which implies in it rewarding 
and punishing.” And in Bristol Cathedral there is a monu- 
ment in honour of this learned Bishop and his imperishable 
book; and there is a notable inscription by Dr. Southey, 
in which he reminds us that the Bishop rendered ‘‘ Philosoph 
subservient to Faith’; and found ‘‘in outward and visible 
things the type and evidence of those within the veil.” 
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CHATEAUBRIAND AND NAPOLEON 


Aspirit passed before my eyes... I stood still but I could not discern 
the form thereof. 


Hap Chateaubriand never uttered any but these inspired 
words concerning Napoleon, he would have left to posterity a 
tribute worthy of a great man, worthy of his own greatness, 
for in these sublime words of Scripture he reveals to us how 
reverent, how lofty, how profound was his comprehension 
of the man who to the end proved to him an implacable and 
revengeful enemy. 

Greatness alone knows how to render fitting homage to 
greatness ; for Napoleon at St. Helena, when looking back 
from his solitary rock upon his giant pathway and upon the 
personalities of his day, said to Montholon: “If Chateau- 
briand should ever be at the helm of affairs, it is possible 
that he will make mistakes, but what is certain is that every- 
thing that is great and patriotic is proper to his genius. . . . 
He has received from Nature the gift of divine fire. . . . His 
style is not that of Racine: it is the style of the prophet.” 

And it was the prophet and the seer whom his eagle 
eye had discerned in the author of the Génie du Christianisme, 
whom he had sought on that memorable occasion at Lucien’s 
reception, when the crowd instinctively falling back at the 
approach of the First Consul—dividing like the waters at 
the bidding of the prophet—the two men stood face to face 
for the first time. 

“Tt never occurred to me that I could be anything,” 
writes Chateaubriand with characteristic modesty, after 
receiving Bonaparte’s offer of the Secretaryship of the 
French Embassy in Rome. And it was with his fame as the 
author of the Génie du Christianisme for sole equipment 
that he set out upon his Roman journey; to find himself 
acclaimed everywhere, in town and hamlet, by young and 
old, by rich and poor, by clergy and laity alike, as the 
defender, the saviour, the restorer of the Church, which for 
eighteen centuries, through error and tribulation, through 
good report and evil report, neither looking “‘ this way nor 
that’ for the approval of mankind, had preserved the 
mystery of the Faith, of the Faith which will ever prove the 
world’s great bulwark against materialism. 

It is impossible almost for us in these too easy days of 
religious liberty—it is only possible for the citizens of that 
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now moribund Empire, slain by the hand of corruption, 
like the first-born of Egypt—to realize how immense, how 
immediate, how world-wide was the sensation produced by 
the appearance of the Génie du Christianisme, on the very 
day when a hundred guns proclaimed the signing of the 
Concordat and of the Peace of Amiens—the end of that 
reign of brutal materialism and immorality which the 
scepticism of the eighteenth century had ushered into the 
world, 

In the Génie du Christianisme, this now all but forgotten 
work, we have perhaps the most comprehensive and illumin: 
ating survey of the history of mankind ever compiled, and 
the scientist’s, the philosopher’s, the historian’s, the artist's 
most inspiring guide to the Paradise lost and regained of a 
Faith which, in the words of Chateaubriand, ‘‘ cannot dis. 
appear, because its principle is life without end.” 

We may say that from the moment that Chateaubriand 
set foot again on his native soil the shadow of the great 
Consul had fallen upon him and had dogged his footste 
as Napoleon himself, throughout his career, was haun 
Py the man whose approval he coveted, whose censure he 

eared. 

What if Bonaparte, in all the vastness of his intellect 
and personality, had responded to the measure of moral 

eatness in the man whose genius he had so accurately 
gauged at their first meeting ! 

Alas! as we consider life and history, we realize how small 
is the number of those whose moral stature corresponds tg 
their intellectual greatness! Had Napoleon, had the Bow 
bons, been capable of appraising at its true value the staunch 
and loyal and incorruptible nature of the man whose services 
they sought, how different might not have been their fate, 
how different might not to-day be the face of Europe, the 
aspect of the world ! 

But there is a silent challenging force in the life and 
character of a man of perfect integrity which arouses the 
instinctive antagonism of lesser natures—an antagonism 
which is apparent in St. Beuve’s criticisms of Chateaubriand 
—in the St, Beuve of later years—who betrays the pettiness 
of his soul in the aspersions he casts upon a great man, for 
whom in his lifetime he had had sathting but praise and 
adulation. 

Of this littleness of soul Napoleon himself gives evidence, 
He was capable of sudden flashes of magnanimity, but of no 
sustained nobility of action, because his greatness did not 
rest upon a moral foundation. : 
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With the sure touch of the psychologist, Chateaubriand, 
the historian, draws for us a portrait of him more convincing 
than that of any of his biographers. Illuminated by his 
genius we see the apparently pee tei character of the 

t man standing out in strong relief with his qualities and 
defects; and we realize that, like some star from another 
sphere, @ man of genius is subject to laws outside the limits 
of our humanity, must be regarded “‘ with other larger eyes 
than ours.” 

How subtle is Chateaubriand’s analysis of Napoleon after 
the death of the Duke of Enghien! How irrefutably he 
traces for us from that event the Emperor’s gradual decline, 
Having once sullied his conscience, Napoleon lost the ascen- 
dancy, the invincible power over others, which moral 
integrity alone imparts. Like a household divided against 
itself—the forces of good and evil having been awakened to 
conflict within him—he could no longer rely on his inward 
strength, and instinctively sought the support of those 
whose moral standard made no demands upon him, who were 
unlikely to condemn or judge him. Thus little by little his 
moral strength was sapped, until in moments of crisis he 
had no reserve to draw upon, until he found himself incapable 
of making the supreme effort of regaining this mastery over 
men and circumstances. 

Seen in the light of this interpretation, the Russian 
Campaign, the brief glory of the Hundred Days, acquire a 
new significance. We see how gradually the lower, the less 
worthy side of the man gained ascendancy, overlaid with a 
film of materialism the noble elements of his nature. 

Chateaubriand disposes once and for all of the popular 
fiction of Bonaparte the “‘ upstart,” the ‘“‘ bourgeois”; he 
shows us, on the contrary, in him a man of ancient lineage, 
an aristocrat by birth, by instinct, by temperament, a man 
on whom, however, the humble and often humiliating 
circumstances of his early days had not been without their 
effect ; for ‘les souffrances vulgaires rendent vulgaires”’ is 
applicable to Napoleon no less than to other mortals. 

As on the canvas prepared with infinite care by the 
master-painters of the world, so on the canvas of Chateau- 
briand’s soul—instinct with lofty principles and ideals— 
those whom he recreates for us appear more vivid, more 
life-like than the facts of history, however faithfully recorded, 
could make them. 

Napoleon landing at the Gulf of St. Juan; the Bourbon 
Government stricken with apparent paralysis while he 
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equalling these we must go to the classic writers of Greece 
and Rome. 

How illuminating is Chateaubriand’s analysis of the 
causes of Napoleon’s final downfall, of the forces of demo. 
cracy, of that “terrible spirit of novelty’ which he had 
claimed to have exorcised, of the spirit which, during the 
days of the Restoration, had with the Charte received. its 
seal of office, as it were, and against which the Emperor. 
aristocrat and autocrat, by reason of his very hostility, 
proved powerless! 

How dramatic is Chateaubriand’s narrative of the events 
of the great ‘‘ eighteenth,’ of himself on his solitary walk 
outside Ghent, roused from the perusal of Cesar’s Commen 
taries by the sound of distant cannon! 


The rising south wind carried to me the roar of artillery. This great battle 
as yet without a name... was the battle of Waterloo. . . . What was this 
combat ? Was it decisive ? Was Napoleon there in person? Was it a new 
Crecy, a new Poitiers, a new Agincourt? ... 

A few miles from an immense catastrophe—I did not behold it—I could 
not touch the vast funereal monument which was growing from moment to 
moment at Waterloo; . . . as on the banks of the Nile I vainly raised my hands 
to the Pyramids. 


Like that other genius, as yet a child, who has painted 
for us in unforgettable scenes the days of that historic battle, 
so Chateaubriand draws for us a vivid picture of the turmoil 
and confusion prevailing at Ghent, of the Crown diamonds 
stored ready for removal in an artillery waggon (like Lady 
Bareacres’ diamonds sewn into the cushions of her barouche), 
of Monsieur’s flight to Brussels, of the news of the Allied 
victory. And then, suddenly from among the lesser person- 
ages of those days, there emerge for us, like risen phantoms 
from the days of the Terror, Talleyrand and Fouché, issuing 
forth from the King’s Council Chamber, “ vice leaning on 
the arm of crime.” 

It was, alas! Chateaubriand’s refusal of the portfolio of 
Blacas, his generous desire to attach that dangerous intriguer 
Talleyrand to the cause of the King, which led to the inclusion 
of Fouché in the new Ministry, the objection to which 
inclusion Wellington had dismissed as “a frivolity,” and 
against which inclusion Chateaubriand, in his noble speech 
at Gonesse, with his eloquent “ tu es ille vir,’ had pleaded 
in vain. 

“Talleyrand and Fouché,” he writes, “‘ were the price 
France had to pay for Waterloo.” 

How characteristic of the superficial, almost impersonal, 
attitude of the Bourbons towards their responsibilities is 
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that reply of Louis XVIII to Chateaubriand’s: “Sire, 
pardon my sincerity, I believe the Monarchy is at an end.” 


“ Well, Monsieur de Chateaubriand, I am of your opinion.” 
* * * & a % 
If a man were suddenly carried from the most turbulent scenes of life 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, he would feel what I feel at the tomb of 
Napoleon. 


In these words Chateaubriand gives us an almost physical 
sense of the void created in the world by the disappearance of 
Napoleon; and it is because of this almost supernatural 
insight of his into the greatness of the great man that his 
estimate and criticism of Napoleon remains unsurpassed for 
fairness and justice. 

Napoleon alone at Malmaison after Waterloo—at Mal- 
maison—haunted by the memory of Josephine, by the 
memory of his early dreams; Napoleon at Rochefort; 
Napoleon on board the Bellerophon ; the dying Napoleon 
at St. Helena, addressing to Antomarchi those poignant 
words: “. .. What will you—I am neither philosopher 
nor physician. . . . I believe in God. . . . You are above 
these weaknesses—you are a doctor—they never believe 
in anything.” These are pictures which genius alone knows 
how to paint, genius such as expired with Chateaubriand, 
such as expired with his century. Chateaubriand, like 
Napoleon, has “closed the era of the past.” 


Imposuerent omnes cibi diademata, post mortem ejus . . . et multiplicata 
sunt mala in terra (Machab). 


Where is the historian of to-day who with accents like 
to his touches the chords of the human heart ? 


Bonaparte, like all those of the race of princes [he writes], sought and desired 
power alone, and he reached that power through liberty because he chanced to 
make his appearance upon the stage of the world in 1793. The Revolution 
which had been his nurse very soon appeared to him as an enemy; he never 
ceased to fight it. Besides the Emperor recognized evil when that evil did 
not proceed from himself, for he was not lacking in moral sense. The sophism 
of Napoleon’s love of liberty merely proves how reason may be debauched, how 
nowadays it lends itself to anything. Is it not an established fact that the 
Terror was a time of humanity ? Was not the abolishment of capital punishment 
demanded at the very time when masses of people were being exterminated ? 
Have not the great civilizers, as they are called, always immolated man, and 
has it not thus been proved that Robespierre was the successor of Jesus Christ ? 

One wonders by what prestige Bonaparte the aristocrat, the enemy of the 
people, arrived at the popularity which he undoubtedly enjoyed. 

He has bewitched our youth by the miracle of his arms, by teaching man 
to adore brute force. His unheard-of good fortune has left to every ambition 
the hope of arriving where he had arrived. 
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To attack Napoleon in the name of the Past, to assail him with ideas that 
aré dead, is to prepare for him fresh triumphs. You can only fight him with 
something greater than himself—Liberty : he has been guilty towards her and 
consequently towards the whole of mankind. . . . The wrong which true philo. 
sophy will never forgive Bonaparte is that he moulded society to passive 
obedience, thrust back humanity towards the days of moral degradation. 


But “do not,” says the shade of Priam’s son, “ judge 
Hector by the smallness of his tomb: the Iliad, Homer, 
the Greeks in flight—these are my sepulture. I am entombed 
beneath these great actions.” 

Napoleon is not great because of his sayings, his speeches, his writings, or 
because of his love of Liberty, which he never felt and never pretended to estab. 
lish ; he is great because he created a strong and stable Government, . . , He 
is great because he set a term to the familiarities engendered by common fortune; 
because he forced soldiers who were his equals, leaders who were his chiefs or 
his rivals, to bend to his will ; he is great, above all, because he was born of him- 
self alone, because by the sole authority of his genius he compelled obedience 
from thirty-six million subjects at a time when illusions no longer lingered 
around thrones. 

Bonaparte has been called a scourge; but the scourges of God retain 
something of the eternity and grandeur of Divine wrath from whence they 
spring. 

Had Napoleon fathomed the true nature of Chateat- 
briand, of this “‘ enemy’? whom he once threatened to have 
* sabred ” on the steps of the Tuileries, had he seen himself 
mirrored as we now see him mirrored by the genius of the 
man whom he pursued with his petty vengeance, how 
different a counsellor and friend he would have found in 
him from the Talleyrands, the Fouchés, the Neys—the 
host of those who one and all forsook the great man in his 
hour of need! 

But an inscrutable Providence vouchsafes to mortals but 
an imperfect vision of their means of salvation, and strikes 
with blindness those whose mind is not set “‘on the things 
above.” 

Yet as we look upon the great man on his deathbed we 
remember that “‘ this first man of modern times, this man 
of all time,” was a Christian; that, like the Martyr King, he 
died ‘‘ in the religion of his fathers’ ; and we of this century, 
who view a world’s frantic search for new truths, do we not 
echo these words of Chateaubriand: ‘‘ The Revolution has 
taught us many things, but has it taught us anything com- 
parable to this: Napoleon and Louis XVI professing th 
same faith ?” 


Would you know something of the virtue of the Cross ? Search the Univetie | 


for what best becomes virtue in misfortune and dying genius. .. . 


When Napoleon’s eyes were closed for ever, his sword, expiring with him, | 


was laid on his left, a crucifix rested on his breast: the symbol of peace applied 
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to his heart stilled the palpitations of that heart as a heavenly ray stills the 
wave. .-- The shade of Napoleon will arise on the confines of the old world 
that is no more, like the phantom of the Deluge on the edge of the abyss: distant 

rities will discover this shade above the chasm which shall engulf unknown 
centuries, until the day appointed for the social renaissance. 


Who among Napoleon’s biographers, in portraying for us 
the great man, has risen to heights such as these, has 
captured like Chateaubriand the indefinable, the elusive 
element of the greatness of his spirit, of which lesser mortals 
can but feel the distant vibrations ? 

“ At the furthest end of our hemisphere,” says Tacitus, 
“we hear the sound of the sun when he submerges,” sonum 
insuper immergentis audiri. 
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AN ALPINE SKI TOUR IN WINTER 


THE project of a glacier tour on skis was first proposed to 
me in the winter of 1922-23, and the glamour and adventure 
of it appealed irresistibly; but although all plans wer 
made for the excursion, bad weather unfortunately inter. 
vened and caused the tour to be abandoned for that year, 
_ During the ensuing summer the plan was often eagerly 
discussed, and we looked forward to the opportunity; of 
making the attempt during the present winter. 
. Wengen, the popular Alpine resort situated at the foot 
of the Jungfrau, the Queen of the Bernese Oberland, was 
to be the starting-point of the tour. 

The outline of the proposed tour was as follows :— 

To ascend, partly by train and partly on skis, as far 
as the Jungfrau Joch (11,430 feet). From thence, to ski 
down the Jungfrau Glacier as far as Concordia Place, and 
then to ascend the Aletsch Glacier to the Egon von Steiger 
Hut, a climb of two-and-a-half hours. The night would 
be spent at the hut, and the following day it was proposed 
to ski down the Lotschen Glaciers and Lotschental Valley 
to Goppenstein, which is at the Rhone Valley end of the 
Lotschberg Tunnel. 

Such in brief outline was the plan of the campaign, 
although it was subsequently altered during the tou, 
and owing to exceptionally fine weather conditions it was 
found possible to include on the second day the ascent 
of Ebnefluh (13,200 feet). 

The\Alps seem to possess some magic charm and magnetic 
attraction all their own, for as soon as proposals were 
put forward one felt irresistibly drawn to the idea, and soon 
we were gripped by the lure of the eternal snows, the land 
of continual silence and desolation. 

When it is further explained that the proposed trip had 
only rarely been done of recent years, the reader will under 
stand that the members of the proposed party, three 
Englishmen, were very soon enthusiastically in favour of 
making the attempt if conditions were favourable. 

The first step was to get in touch with and consult the 
best guide available, and the day after reaching Wengen 
we received from him the joyful news that the glaciers 


were in fine condition. To ski over glaciers may sound 4} 


somewhat hazardous business, and suggests a series of 
hair-raising abrupt turns with yawning crevasses on either 
hand. But as a matter of fact, in a good winter when 
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there is a heavy snow-fall followed by hard frost the crevasses 
become completely filled with snow and bridged over, and 
cease to be a danger. The glacier then becomes practically 
a smooth surface on which one can ski with impunity. 
Unless the crevasses are thus filled in a ski-ing excursion 
is dangerous, and would necessitate the members of the 
party being roped together. Ski-ing under such circum- 
stances is extremely difficult, and it would be hardly worth 
while going at all. So it was exceedingly good news that 
the crevasses were safely filled and covered over. As soon 
as we were settled round a table in the hotel with pipes 
going, a map was produced, and we were quickly engrossed 
in studying the ground, measuring distances, and discussing 
the exact route we should take and the peaks we hoped 
to see. 

Having settled this, the practical details of our equip- 
ment and the food we should take with us were discussed, 
and a list of articles was drawn up. 

A list of the principal items was as follows :— 


Rope and ice-axe. 

Spare ski point, and foot-binding. 
Knife, saw and pocket outfit of tools. 
A thermos flask. 


Foop, 


4 lb. of bread. 

2 lb, ham. 

Tinned tongue. 

Soup cubes. 

Coffee, tea and sugar. 
Small bottle of brandy. 
1 tin of milk. 

1 lb. butter. 

1 Ib. cheese. 


CLoTHina.—Each member to dress in ordinary ski-ing 
apparel and take with him two spare sweaters, a change of 
stockings and a spare pair of gloves. 

It may be of interest to state that dark glasses whilst 
essential in summer are not necessary during the winter 
—we had brilliant sunshine both days, but no inconvenience 
or eye-strain was experienced by any member of the party. 

Having thus completed the preliminary arrangements 
it only remained to wait for the weather to settle before 
fixing a date. For a week the weather was anything but 
settled, and prospects were anything but rosy, as day after 
day it snowed steadily, and the exceptionally heavy snow- 
fall, followed by thaw, was the cause of numerous avalanches 
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which were duly reported in lurid detail in the English 
papers. But the weather changed about January 4th; 
snow gave place to sunshine, thaw was superseded by 
frost, and the guide (hereinafter called Alfred) estimated 
that it would take three days for the snow on the glaciers 
to settle down and harden so as to make ski-running possible, 
Monday, January 7th, was therefore fixed as the date of 
departure, provided the weather held. The next three days 
were gloriously fine, and so on the evening of January 6th 
we completed all the final preparations, held a last conference 
and went to bed early hoping for a fine morning, and leaving 
instructions that we should be called at 6.30 a.m. Long 
before that time I had hopped out of bed to have a look 
at the weather, to find it still fine, so I was quickly back 
in the warm, with time to enjoy another doze before bei 
roused by a knock on the door at 6.30 a.m. It is interesting 
to note that for twenty-four hours before and throughout 
the tour the barometer was falling slowly and continuously, 
yet the weather remained very fine and abnormally sti 
It seems impossible to forecast the weather in the Alps 
with any certainty, as the usual indications do not appear 
to apply; although I have consulted various local experts 
and guides on many occasions, they are almost invari- 
ably wrong in their forecasts. What a joy it was when 
the time arrived to find that the morning was ideally 
fine, with a cloudless sky and, what was even more important, 
no wind on the mountains! It is possible to know ata 
glance if there is a high wind blowing on the mountain- 
tops, for if so, the powdered snow is blown about and looks 
like a willowy white cloud clinging to the peaks. With a 
high wind blowing it is inadvisable to go out at these altitudes, 
owing to the cold and also the fact that one can see so little, 
for the effect produced is very similar to a dust storm. 
But this morning all is well, and we are quickly dressed and 
downstairs to do full justice to our coffee and rolls before 
leaving the hotel to catch the 8.15 a.m. train. 

As we waited for the train the first rays of sunshine 
lit up one side of the Breit Horn, clothing it in a garment 
of gold, and it seemed to us that it was a good omen for 
our trip, speaking to us of the beauties that it was to be 
our privilege to behold. 

The Wengernalp Railway, whichrunsfrom Lauterbrunnen 
to Wengen and up to the Schiedegg, the summit of the pass 
between the Lauterbrunnen or Rotthal valley and the 
Grindelwald valley, is a cog-wheel electric railway. During 
the Winter Sports Season the line is usually kept clear of 
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snow up as far as Schiedegg (6,900 feet), which is thus 
nearly 3,000 feet above Wengen. This is one of the 
reasons why Wengen is such a popular ski-ing centre, for 
the railway carries the skier up, and he is thus enabled 
to enjoy a long and exhilarating run down without having 
to spend weary hours in climbing up. This year, however, 
in common with other places in Switzerland, there were 
a number of severe avalanches and above Wengen two of 
these swept across the railway line, carrying away poles 
and wires, damaging a bridge, and blocking the line with 
snow, rocks and trees. Consequently, the line was not 
open to the Schiedegg until January 12th, and we were 
only able to get up part of the way by train, and we were 
then left with a one and a quarter hours’ climb on skis to 
Schiedegg. 

We reached Schiedegg about 10.30 a.m., and there 
got our first glimpse of the Grindelwald Valley, and very 
pretty it looked, part in shade and part in sun, whilst the 
peaks of the famous Wetterhorn, bathed in sunshine, formed 
a picture that it is not easy to forget. 

Here we made our first halt, and a cup of coffee was 
very welcome after our early breakfast and the climb. 
By 10.45 a.m. we were away again on the next stage of 
the journey, which was the climb to the Eiger Glacier, 
where we were to join the Jungfrau railway. 

This railway, which runs from Schiedegg to Jungfrau 
Joch, is perhaps the most remarkable line in the world. 
It was built entirely for the use of the tourist and from the 
Eiger Glacier onwards the line is cut out of the solid rock, 
an ascent of over 2,000 feet thus being made in the heart 
of the mountain. The Jungfrau Joch station is the highest 
in Europe (11,430 feet), and outside the station there is 
a restaurant hotel and an observation gallery. Visitors 
who wish to spend the night here can get a shake-down 
on straw mattresses. Such is the enterprise of the Swiss 
that they are not satisfied with the present hotel, and a 
new building is in course of construction which is to have 
eighteen bedrooms. Even during the winter this work is 
progressing, and every day the train runs up from the 
Kiger Glacier station, taking up the workmen (if the weather 
is possible for work) and the postman. This latter worthy 
proved to be the brother of our guide, and he had the job 
of carrying mails and provisions up between the two rail- 
heads, which on this occasion was a good two and a half 
hours’ climb; and although the weight of his load was a full 
90 Ibs., yet he did not seem to think it anything out of the way. 
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We reached the Eiger Glacier station about 11.30 a.m, 
and whilst they were preparing hot soup for us we had 
a chance of admiring the view and trying to take one or 
two photos. of the two valleys and the way we had come, 
But we were in the shade and a nippy wind prevented us 
from delaying our lunch unduly. We found that the 
postman had also completed his climb and was busy having 
his lunch, which, like ours, consisted of excellent hot soup, 
bread and chocolate. Our guide here picked up some 
of our provisions which had been sent on ahead, and we 
also had the thermos filled with hot tea. We were told 
that the train would start as soon as we were ready, 90 
when we had finished lunch we got our tickets and then 
made our way towards the train, which was about 100 yards 
inside the entrance of the tunnel. It seemed a trifle eerie 
walking into the tunnel, up which we had to go about 
100 yards to the train, and I, for one, secretly wondered 
what would be the outcome of this venture into (to us) 
unknown fields, which began by a plunge into the dark, 
But such thoughts were quickly dissipated as we climbed 
into a warm, well-lit carriage, and what was our amazement 
to find that the postman was now the guard and driver of 
the train. Evidently there are no rigid trade union rule 
in this valley ! 

We started our train ascent at 12.30 p.m., and the 
journey is divided into three sections with two intermediate 
stations. At each station there is an opportunity of getting 
out of the train and having a look out of the observation 
windows. At the first of these stations the window is cut 
out of the perpendicular side of the Eiger, and as you look 
out the Grindelwald Valley and Village lie spread out at 
your feet. 

At the second station, the view is of the upper reaches 
of the lower Grindelwald Glacier, and behind it is the 
towering peak of the Lauteraarhorn. 

Jungfrau Joch was reached about 1.30 p.m., and we 
were glad to climb out of the train and make our way along 
a passage into the restaurant, and so out on to the Observa 
tion Gallery. At first, after the darkness of the tunnel, 
we were almost blinded by the sunlight reflected off the 
snow, but soon our eyes began to get accustomed to the light, 
and we looked out on a wonderful view of the Jungfrau Fim, 
flanked on either side by a seemingly endless chain of peaks 

In the middle distance was Concordia Place, which might 
be described as the Charing Cross of the Alps. Here four 
great glaciers meet—the Jungfrau Firn, the Aletsch Fim 
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the Grunech Firn and the Grosser Aletsch Firn—and_ here 
are four great highways by which the Alps may be traversed, 
one leading to the Jungfrau Joch, and so down into the 
valley on the north side of the Alps; one by the Grosser 
Aletsch Glacier, leading down to Brigue and the Rhone 
Valley, which lies to the south of the Bernese Oberland ; 
one by the Grunech Firn, leading to the Grimsel and Furka 
Passes, and so down to the St. Gothard Valley, which forms 
the eastern boundary ; and finally the Aletsch Firn, which 
leads to the Lotschental Valley, and so down to Goppenstein, 
situated on the western side of the Oberland Range. 

The Observation Gallery gave us the view looking South, 
but it was necessary to go outside and climb a few feet to 
the top of the saddle to get a view to the north. Impetu- 
ously we rushed up the stairs leading to the way out, and 
immediately I felt uncomfortable and as though I were 
going to faint, and this reminded me that I had come up 
quickly to 11,400 feet and was not yet accustomed to the 
rarefied atmosphere; but in a few minutes the feeling 
had passed, and I was able to enjoy a really wonderful view. 
I had been here before, but in summer. But the view then 
did not compare with what we saw now. The Jura, the 
Vosges and the Black Forest were all visible, whilst further 
round to the west we could see the Dent du Midi, so 
familiar to those who have visited the Lake Geneva district. 
To the east the view was hidden by the Monch and the 
Kiger, whose two peaks towered above us like two gigantic 
unsleeping sentinels. 

But we could not linger long to admire the wonders 
of chain upon chain of lesser mountains clad in spotless 
white, which looked like a great relief map spread below 
us. Below them again we had a sea of clouds, which pre- 
vented us from seeing Lake Thun or the lower-lying country. 
For time was passing quickly, and we had still a long way 
to travel before dark, so we made our way back to the 
testaurant, and found the guide impatient to be gone. 
The skis were all together in a bundle, which Alfred 
shouldered, and we were soon scrambling out of a trap- 
door in the end of the Gallery. 

The Gallery is perched high up above the bed of the 
glacier, and the sides are so steep and rocky that it was 
not possible to ski down, so following in the guide’s footsteps 
we made our way down on foot. It was difficult work. 
For a few steps the snow would be so crusty that an axe 
was necessary to cut a foothold, and then for the next few 
steps it would be so soft that one was up to one’s thighs 
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in it; all this on a slope which appeared to us to be well: 
nigh perpendicular ! 

But in a few moments we were all safely down and b 
buckling on our skis; a last friendly shout from the 
restaurant, and at 2.15 p.m. we were fairly launched on 
our first trip on a glacier, and one felt that we were passing 
into the great unknown, with only our wits and skill to get 
us out again. We found the snow was rather soft and 
slow, so that we had a certain amount of walking to do, 
and one’s first impression was that we were going along 
a quite flat surface, whilst the mountains on either side 
seemed like steep hills and great hummocks of ice. It 
was impossible to estimate the slope of the floor of the 
glacier, and one could often only appreciate alterations 
in the gradient by an alteration in our speed. The snow 
in places was a good deal crusted, which is to say, it had 
a hard top surface, but was soft underneath when once the 
crust was broken through. This was due to the action of 
the wind, which blows the fine dry snow about and causes 
each particle to pack tight against the next one. A similar 
formation is found in wind-swept sand. 

As we proceeded down the glacier we had the wind 
behind us, so it was pleasantly warm. 

All went well, and we reached Concordia Place at 3 p.m, 
after about three-quarters of an hour’s easy running which 
was uneventful. At Concordia Place we turned to the right 
up the Aletsch Firn and started on our climb to the Egon 
von Steiger Hut. Looking across from Concordia Place 
we were able to make out the Concordia Hut, and behind 
it we had a fine view of the Finsteraarhorn, the highest 
peak of the Bernese Oberland. ) 

Both on the Jungfrau Firn and Aletsch Firn, with the 
exception of one detour right at the beginning to avoid 
a crevasse, we kept a steady course pretty well along the 
centre of the glaciers, and so much snow was there, that on 
the bed of the glacier we saw no sign of crevasses ; it was 
all a smooth snow surface. Alfred estimated the depth of 
the snow on top of the glaciers at 3-5 metres. 

It was a gradual pull up all the way from Concordia 
Place, and we were able to climb comfortably without 
“skins.” * As we lost the sun it began to feel chilly. 
Towering over us on our left hand was the Aletsch Horn, 


* Let me here explain that skins are strips of sealskin which, when attached [ 
to the underside of the skis, prevent them from slipping backwards whet 
climbing, and so permit the skier to ascend more steeply than he could 
otherwise. 
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a forbidding-looking peak which seemed to be almost entirely 
clothed in ice, whilst on our right we had the Kranzberg and 
Ebnefluh. 

After climbing steadily for nearly an hour we found 
urselves beginning to tire—time after time it looked as 
dedagh we were approaching the top of the pass, where 
the hut is situated, and time after time as we reached the 
top we were disappointed to see another long stretch of 
white waste ahead with yet another crest on the sky-line 
and still no sign of the hut. 

Our flagging interest was greatly stirred, however, as 
we looked back and saw the beginning of the Alpine glow 
on the peaks behind us. It was a wonderful combination 
of circumstances that we should be out in the middle of 
the glacier at this moment on a perfect evening and that 
the finest glow effect should be on the Finsteraarhorn, the 
highest mountain in all the Bernese Oberland. I would 
that some pen far more skilled than mine could paint the 
picture of that sunset, but even z¢ could not possibly depict 
half the beauty of it all. The constant succession of colours 
and effects changed with almost bewildering rapidity, and 
at first at every change one said, “Oh! do look. Isn’t it 
wonderful?”? And then speech failed, and one marvelled 
in silence and drank in the glorious beauty in worshipping 
awe, thinking how marvellously the works of the Creator 
testify to His majesty, beauty and purity. The colour 
on the mountains was first yellow; changing to a deeper 
golden tint, then pink changing to crimson, and with 
the crimson came a wonderful stereoscopic effect, the rocks 
being thrown into sharp relief compared to the snow, and 
finally it changed to a deep purple colour, which gradually 
faded into the cold and almost cruel white of the last rays 
of light. After the colour left the mountains it was as tHtough 
the sky behind had felt a bit hurt at not being draped in 
equal splendour and had protested successfully, for it then 
became pink and crimson and finally the same amazing 
purple colour before night finally shut down. 

As the glory faded from the sky we came back to the 
practical consideration of pushing ahead to reach the hut 
before the light failed entirely, but Alfred advised a brief 
halt for tea, and never was there a more welcomed suggestion. 
Our drink consisted of hot tea with sugar, but without milk, 
which our thermos provided for us, and we all agreed it was 
one of the best drinks we had ever had—a bit of chocolate 
apiece and a biscuit completed the meal—a simple enough 
repast, but it had the most tonic effect on us all, and we 
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were soon on the trek again greatly refreshed. We still 
had nearly an hour’s climb, before us, and still we reached 
false crest after false crest until we were inwardly wondering 
whether we ever should reach the hut, when all of a sudden 
Alfred cheered us with ‘‘ There is the hut,” and there it 
was only a couple of hundred yards away, and in a few 
moments we were taking off our skis and making our way 
round to the door. It was the work of a few minutes to 
clear away the snow from the door and make our way 
inside, and with considerable curiosity we took in our first 
impressions of an Alpine hut. 

These huts, which are kept up by the Swiss Alpine Club, 
are wonderfully organized and equipped, and it may be 
of some interest to give a brief description of the hut and 
its contents. 

The hut stands on a shoulder of rock above the bed 
of the glacier, on the saddle between the Aletsch Glacier and 
the Lotschental Valley, 10,800 feet above sea-level. From 
the outside, partially snowed up as it was, it looked small 
and insignificant, and with its wooden walls and roof it 
seemed a flimsy enough protection against the cold of an 
Alpine night, or, if needs be, against hurricane and blizzard, 
The hut measured about 30 feet by 22 feet and had two 
stories. The lower story consisted of one-third of living 
space and two-third sleeping accommodation, whilst on 
the top floor there were cupboards containing supplies of 
firewood, hay, and some spare materials for mending the 
hut as necessary ; the rest of the top floor was devoted to 
sleeping accommodation. A sketch plan of the ground 
floor will perhaps describe it best: 
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The sleeping accommodation is very similar to a ship’s 
punk, only the bunks are much larger. They are made of 
boards, with hay bedded down to lie on, and furnished with a 
plentiful supply of blankets. At a pinch four people could 
sleep in each bunk, so that sixteen people could sleep on 
the ground floor and a similar number on the top floor. 
We were particularly struck with the completeness of the 
provision made for climbers’ needs—cooking utensils, cups, 
etc. Warm clogs which could be used whilst boots 
were drying, firewood and paraffin lamps one might expect, 
but in addition there were an excellent supply of blankets, 
a spare pair of skis, full instructions what to do in distress, 
and a good supply of games to while away the long hours 
if one should be weather-bound. We also found full in- 
formation as to charges and an arrangement in force whereby 
we simply paid in the amount we owed to any post office, 
and they forward it to the Swiss Alpine Club, who run these 
huts, which are dotted about at strategic points in the Alps. 
The whole thing appears to have been thoroughly thought 
out and is complete “‘ down to the last gaiter button.” 

We were not long in exploring the hut and its facilities, 
and whilst one was getting the wood another was lighting 
the lamp, getting out plates, etc., whilst a third was filling 
a bucket with snow outside, for melted snow was the only 
water supply. 

Before many minutes had passed we had a fire going, and 
the next step was to prepare our supper. We all had a 
hand in preparing the soup, which consisted primarily of 
some soup cubes, and to give it a body we added some 
chopped up bits of bread and ham, cheese and butter, and 
even a meat sandwich remaining over from lunch! Whilst 
it was brewing we got out of our boots and damp stock- 
ings, put on dry ones and clogs, and we were glad of all the 
clothing we had, as the temperature of the hut when we first 
got inside was well below freezing. 

Our supper of soup, hot tea, and bread and butter was 
unanimously voted a meal fit for a king. After clearing 
up we overhauled our skis and waxed them in preparation 
for the morning’s run, though we had definitely decided 
that, should the weather continue fine, we would attempt 
the ascent of the Ebnefluh before starting the run down. 

We whiled away an hour playing dominoes after all-the 
work was done, and then soon after 9 p.m. we turned in. 
By dint of a good fire we had raised the temperature of the 
hut to 50° F., but when firewood costs 2 francs 50 for three 
small sticks one does not prolong the fire unnecessarily, 
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and by the time we turned in the temperature was nearly 
down to freezing again. Turning in consisted of putting 
on every available garment and then getting under a goodly 
supply of blankets, six was the popular number, and even 


so it was a long time before we began to feel really warm. 


and comfortable. We none of us had a great deal of sleep; 
the great height probably accounted in large measure 
for this. 

It was somewhat of a relief to see Alfred strike a light 
at 5.30 a.m. and get up saying he was going to look at the 
weather. He was soon back and reported “‘ weather still 
good.” With him he brought the saucepan off the stove 
with the water in it frozen solid. It was hardly an incentive 
to throw off the blankets and get up, but nevertheless we 
were soon up and about getting the fire lit and breakfast 
ready. The thermometer in the hut when we got up showed 
18° F., and outside the hut the temperature was 5° F. 

It was strange to find our boots frozen absolutely as 
hard as boards, and they had to be thawed in front of the 
fire before we could get them on. 

We breakfasted on hot coffee and bread and butter, and 
by 6.30 a.m. we were all ready to make a move and waiting 
for daylight. By 7 a.m. the sky was just beginning to 
lighten, and we set off from the hut, climbing with “ skins” 
on our skis. The first part of the climb was fairly easy 
going up the bed of the glacier, but we found it rather harder 
work than usual on account of the rarefied atmosphere. 
It was a wonderful experience. We were surrounded on all 
hands by ice-clad peaks, mostly with somewhat rounded tops 
which were solid ice. The desolation and intense quietness 
of it all impressed one, and the only sign of life we saw the 
whole time was a solitary mountain crow which was wheeling 
and hovering over the glacier as though searching for food, 
but it seems hardly possible that he could have found any, 
unless it was the refuse we deposited outside the hut. 

After about an hour’s climb one of our party began 
to feel the effects of the height, so we had a bit of a rest, 
hoping that he would recover. After about another quarter 
of an hour’s climb, however, he got worse, and reluctantly 
decided to abandon the climb and return to the hut and 
wait for us there. 

On reaching the head of the glacier bed we began the 
stiff part of the climb up the steep side of the Ebnefluh, 
and in preparation for it we halted and had a small tot 
of brandy apiece. It proved a very stiff climb over difficult 
snow, which in some places was crusted so hard that we 
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were walking on the edge of ourskis. We climbed in short 
zigzag tacks, the tacks being limited in length by two flanking 
glaciers with great hummocks of ice showing through the 
snow. Alfred seemed unaffected by the height, though he 
said he felt it, and my companion at times looked very 
queer, and he told me afterwards that he very nearly gave 
it up at one time. Personally, I was conscious of very little 
discomfort, though I believe I looked a bit queer at one time. 

When within about a quarter of an hour of the top 
the snow was so frozen that we decided to take off our 
skis and walk up. We had by this time done the steep 
part of the climb. Curiously enough the only two open 
crevasses we crossed on the whole trip were during the 
walk up. They were only about a foot wide where we 
crossed them, but one could see down quite fifty feet, and 
then no bottom was visible. It was with a feeling of great 
triumph that we reached the last stages and finally arrived 
at the summit, 13,200 feet, at 10 a.m., thus accomplishing 
the climb in just three hours. Oh! what a reward we had 
for our climb! I had never expected anything so wonderful 
as the view we got; indeed, my wildest imagination fell 
far short of the truth. It was a very clear day, and we 
seemed to see every range in clear outline; so many were 
there, it was impossible to recognize them all, and we had 
to content ourselves with picking out a few of the best- 
known peaks, amongst which may be mentioned Monte 
Rose, the Matterhorn, the Weise Horn, and Mont Blanc 
in the distance, whilst closer at hand were the Jungfrau, 
Finsteraarhorn, Mittaghorn and Blumisalp. We again had 
a wonderful view of the flatter country to the north, including 
the Vosges and Jura Mountains and Black Forest, whilst 
in the foreground we looked right down the Rottal (Lauter- 
brunnen) Valley. 

There was a breeze on the top which made it feel very 
cold, so we did not linger long admiring the view—we re- 
freshed ourselves with another tot of cognac and a piece 
of chocolate and then started the descent at 10.15 a.m. 
The first part was very trying down the steep side over 
crusted snow, and it was somewhat of a relief to have that 
part of the journey safely behind us. From the bottom 
of the steep part back to the hut the journey was uneventful. 
The snow was somewhat slow, it being hard and crusted in 
some places and soft in others. We reached the hut at 
11 a.m., and we were more than ready for lunch. We were 
greatly relieved to find that —— had got back safely to 
the hut after leaving us and was feeling quite fit again. 
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We had an excellent lunch of ham, bread and: butter, 
cheese and tea, and as soon as the needs of the inner map 
had been satisfied we set to to clear up the hut and get 
ready to depart. Pots and pans had to be washed up, the 
floor swept, windows barred up, and the record of our 
ceedings written up in the hut record book. It seemed like 
leaving an old friend when we finally closed the door of 
the hut and started the last stage of our run. Our course 
lay over the glacier and down the entire length of the 
Lotschental Valley, past the villages of Blatten, Kippel, ete, 
The first part of the glacier was most awkward to negotiate, 
and proved quite the most difficult bit of ski-ing that we 
had. The snow was a mixture of crust and: soft snow, and 
to the uninitiated it was impossible to see where one ended 
or the other began, consequently, one’s skis either shot for- 
ward unexpectedly or else came suddenly to a standstill, thus 
making it extremely difficult to keep one’s balance. Once 
down the steep part, which took about ten minutes, it was 
possible to go straight ahead, and the snow proved to he 
ideal for fast running, being firm underneath with a covering 
of soft snow. The run down the entire length of the glacier 
proved to be one of the most exhilarating runs we had ever 
had, and it took just three-quarters of an hour from the 
hut to the time we got off the glaciers; some idea of the 
splendid condition of the snow may be gained from the 
fact that Alfred had estimated that it would take us two 
hours for this part of the journey. 

After. leaving the glacier we had half an hour’s walk 
down to Faflar Alps, a small village, The rest of the route 
requires little description from the ski-ing point of view; 
a good. deal of it gave us excellent practice in running over 
bumpy ground, whilst other parts of it was over a bumpy 
track which went by the courtesy title of a road. 

The Lotschental Valley itself has suffered from several 
very severe avalanches this winter—we noticed one in 
particular which was about two-hundred yards wide and 
had carried down a large number of trees and rocks. It 
has swept across the road and a stream which lay in the 
bottom of the valley, and much débris and several trees 
were carried right across the stream and up the other 
bank. 

Our way lay through several villages which had a real 
medieval look about them, with their quaint narrow streets 
and old-world wooden houses. The whole valley appears to 
have been completely untouched by the march of civilization, 
and these villages stand to-day almost the same as they 
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did two hundred to three hundred years ago, and it was 
well worth the trip, if only to see this delightful valley. 

We made a brief halt at the little village of Kippel 
for rest and refreshment, and then on once more on the 
final stages of the journey to Goppenstein, which we reached 
at 4.55 p.m., thus taking just four hours and forty minutes 
from the hut against the estimated six hours. Nothing 
more remained to be done except to send telegrams 
announcing our safe arrival at Goppenstein, and so ended 
a memorable trip, which was also our first mountaineering 
experience. 


SUMMARY OF SKI-ING. 


Climbing. Running. Total on skis. 
Hrs. Mins. Hrs. Mins. Hrs. Mins. 
First day _.. aa oa co 0 45 5 45 
Second day .. . & 0 5 20 8 20 
Total + bs 0 6 5 14. #5 
R. G. Stupp 


BROUGHAM AND BIRKENHEAD 
A PARALLEL IN POLITICS AND PERSONALITY 


I 


Tue remarkable and unremitting industry shown by the 
Karl of Birkenhead, both in his legal and political capacities 
and in the columns of the daily and weekly Press, continues 
to emphasize in the minds of all reflective observers the 
apt parallel drawn two years ago by a Conservative 
Minister between his position and that of Brougham—his 
predecessor on the Woolsack by some eighty-six years. 

Mr. McNeill then laid stress on the amazing and versatile 
activities of these two great legal and political intellects, 
and on the perverse bitterness shown by both men towards 
their former colleagues which did so much to invalidate the 
result of so much brilliant energy, and he went on to predict 
that Birkenhead would ultimately share the fate of Brougham, 
and, after having left the Woolsack, would never again, for 
a similar reason, hold high office in any Government. 

Since then much water has flowed past the Terrace at 
Westminster. Two Conservative Prime Ministers have 
vacated No. 10 Downing Street, and the destinies of the 
Empire have passed into the keeping of a Socialist Govern 
ment. Of the three leading ex-Coalitionist Ministers in the 
Conservative Party, Lord Balfour, from his retirement, 
surveys the situation with rather more doubt than philo- 
sophy, while Mr. Austen Chamberlain unfolds to the chill 
breezes of Opposition the honoured banner of Disraelian 
Toryism, having furled the flag of Tariff Reform for use ins 
future and more favourable wind. But the anomalous and 
unaccommodating position of Lord Birkenhead—Lancashire 
Tariff-reformer, Unionist Free-Stater, and anti-‘‘ Die-hard” 
Tory—remains essentially the same, and its likeness to that 
of Brougham after 1834 becomes intensified rather than 
diminished. 

In spite of wide and obvious divergences in political out 
look—for Brougham was a Whig defeatist and Lord Birken- 
head is by way of being an Imperialist and an unrepentant Tory 
—the parallel still retains an amazing exactness in points d 
personality, political method, and professional achievement, 

Destined to fill positions of high distinction, neither mat, 
however, could claim the advantage of having been bom 
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within the charmed circles of the “ privileged classes” ; 
though F. E. Smith’s father was a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, and Brougham insisted that his family came of old 
Westmorland stock which had boasted a local habitation at 
Brougham Hall in the time of Antoninus. 

Neither was educated at a great English public school. 
For it was at the Edinburgh High School that Brougham 
developed a precocious bent for the exact sciences, and 
F. E. Smith was a day-boy at a grammar school in the 
Mersey seaport whose later dignity it was to furnish the 
title of his earldom. Both men, however, gave early pledges 
of their future eminence by successful academic careers. 
Brougham matriculated quickly at Edinburgh, while “ F.E.” 
laid the foundations of an edifice whose coping-stone was 
destined to be engraved with the emblem of the Great 
Seal by winning a classical scholarship at Wadham, Oxford. 

At their respective Universities neither lost time in 
taking a leading place in the inner ring of a circle of bril- 
liant contemporaries. The companionship of Murray, Cock- 
burn, and Lord Henry Petty (afterwards Lord Lansdowne), 
inspired Brougham successfully to emulate their renown ; 
while, at Oxford, the star of F. E. Smith rose to its 
zenith in lustrous company with those of Hilaire Belloc, 
John Buchan, and John Simon. Moreover, in 1893, the 
Oxford Union thrilled to the dialectical fluency of its Presi- 
dent from Wadham with as much enthusiasm as, nearly a 
century before, the ‘‘ Speculative Society’ at Edinburgh 
had acclaimed the sardonic epigrams of Harry Brougham. 
The energies of the latter, during the years between his 
leaving the University and his call to the English Bar, 
were temporarily diverted to Journalism, chiefly in the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review, where his mordant criticism 
of Hours of Idleness raised an historical literary controversy 
and implanted a life-long hatred of the critic in the heart 
of Byron. At Oxford, F. E. Smith, as Vinerian Scholar, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton, and Examiner in Law, mounted 
with profit the ladder of a more purely academic reputation, 
wisely postponing the exercise of his latent journalistic 
talent until his legal and political position should be assured. 

Smith took his “‘ First” in the final Honours School of 
Law; but, in Brougham’s day, degrees at Edinburgh were 
only granted in the Faculty of Medicine; so that, like most 
young men of his period in the Scottish capital who were 
ambitious of distinction in public life, he sought an equiva- 
lent in admission to the Scottish Bar. Nevertheless, his 
assiduous attendances on Circuit and in the Courts gave 
VOL. LXXXIII 59 
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him an experience in oratory and an insight into the prac. 
tical working of the Law of more subsequent value, perha 
than the theoretical erudition amassed by Smith at Oxford 
Neither of the Temples can claim the honour of havi 
called these two makers of legal history to the Bar 
England; for in 1808 Brougham was called at Lincoln’s 
Inn (not without trouble, owing to his unsuccessful atte 

to short-circuit the business by a special petition for pre 
mature admission), and Smith selected Gray’s Inn as his 
“Inn of call,’”’ where he was afterwards made a Bencher 
on taking Silk in 1908—exactly a century after Brougham 
had first become an English barrister. 


II. 


The parallel of the two careers now begins to run with 
greater exactitude; for, after call, both men took the 
same course of joining the Northern Circuit. In 1810, 
when thirty-two years of age, Brougham entered the House 
of Commons as Member for Camelford, a pocket-boro 
of the Bedford family ; while, at thirty-four, Smith (afters 
fruitless raid on T. P. O’Connor’s stronghold in the Scotland 
Division of Liverpool) was returned to Parliament by the 
Walton Division of the same city—the very city which, 
after his Cornish seat had been sold from under him in 
1813, had rejected Brougham and his incongruous fellow- 
candidate Thomas Creevey, in whose notorious Papers he 
was later to be satirized as ‘‘ Beelzebub,”’ “‘ Apollyon,” and 
** Mr. Wicked-shifts.”’ 

Both statesmen’s rapid rise to eminence was chiefly due 
to the carefully calculated inter-action of their activities m 
politics and the Law. Smith became, almost at once, an 
indispensable asset to his Party, into which he seemed to 
infuse a fresh current of vital energy. From the first he was 
admittedly the finest platform speaker in the Conservative 
ranks; and, in the House, his powers of aggressive irony i 
debate were, within nine years of his political novitiate, 
rewarded by a Law-Officership of the Crown. Brougham's 
experiences, it is true, had been more chequered; for, 
while regarded at the end of his first session as an 
candidate for the Whig leadership, the sale by his dueal 
patron of his seat at Camelford resulted in a three years 
exclusion from Parliament. In 1820, however, his appoint 
ment by Queen Caroline as her Attorney-General and the 
enormous enhancement of his professional reputation which 
resulted from his conduct of her case before the House of 
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Lords, made straight the path which was to lead him to the 
Woolsack. 

At the Bar both figured in some memorable cases, with 
long and unfruitful lapses between. But while Brougham, 
owing to the implacable hostility of Eldon, had to wait 
nineteen years for his silk gown, Smith attained that coveted 
distinction within fifteen years of his call. 

As to their respective capabilities, the comment on 
Brougham in Atlay’s Chancellors that, ‘‘ given the occasion 
and the incentive, he could acquit himself in a style sur- 

assed by no man at the Bar, but in the humdrum routine 
of ‘Goods sold and delivered’ where there was no fierce 
attack to be made on a witness and little room for sarcasm, 
he was ineffective,’ might well have been written of another 
brilliant advocate in the reign of a later George. And 
similarly, the criticism that ‘‘ on all subjects he was ready 
to pour out a fluent if somewhat discursive flood of elo- 
quence, lightened by flashes of bitter sarcasm and invective 
and relieved occasionally by extravagant banter,” would 
have been no unfair estimate of the early and untramelled 
professional and parliamentary style of F. E. Smith. For 
both were masters of ‘‘ the art of flouts and jeers,”’ and the 
“air of consummate petulance”’ and the ‘ argumentative 
declamation”’ noted by Creevey as characteristic of 
Brougham’s orations in Court and Parliament may, in 
1913-14, have been equally obnoxious to Liberal Ministers 
in “ Galloper Smith ”’—an epithet which might well have 
been coined by the same caustic chronicler. Indeed, if 
Bagehot were resurrected to write a biography of the 
Earl of Birkenhead he could effectively incorporate in its 
pages passages such as the following from his summary of 
Brougham :—‘‘ His power of sarcasm, his amazing readiness, 
and his energetic vigour of language, made him, if not a very 
persuasive, at least a formidable opponent.” 


III. 


Even in his early days Brougham had indicated an 
interest which later was to become paramount with him, 
and had inflicted upon his brother-students in the “‘ Academy 
of Physics ” at Edinburgh more than one fiery dissertation 
upon the Reform of English Law. And when the varied 
experience of a busy practitioner had supplemented the 
theoretical legal learning of an Oxford Don, Smith became 
as convinced as had been his prototype that a periodical 
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consolidation and revision of our unwieldy mass of precedent 
and Statute-law was a necessity in the interests of an effi- 
cient judicial system. On reaching the Woolsack both men 
proceeded without delay to give practical effect to their 
aspirations in this regard. 

Both tackled resolutely and immediately the question of 
arrears. Brougham determined to tap with all speed the 
vast congestion which then existed in Chancery, where, in 
1830, it was still the duty of the Chancellor to preside; 
and, by sitting early and rising late and by ignoring vaca- 
tions, he succeeded in exhausting the cause-lists, and, on 
several occasions, had to adjourn because there was no 
more business. Birkenhead’s diligence found ample scope 
in the disposal of the accumulated moral débris of five years 
of war-conditions which was then retarding the course of 
Justice in the Divorce Division. He directed the services 
of extra judges, and himself sat day by day from after 
breakfast until dinner-time in a Herculean effort to clear 
this judicial midden. With all the energy of Brougham he 
stirred up the mare stagnante of the Lord Chancellor’s 
office, and the wheels of the entire legal machine whizzed 
round with unprecedented rapidity. His activities in the 
reform and simplification of land-transfer—on which he was 
engaged when the Coalition fell—were conceived in the 
same spirit which had prompted Brougham, before his 
Chancellorship, to move in the House of Commons for the 
appointment of a Commission “‘ to inquire into the defects 
occasioned by time or otherwise in the laws of the Realm, 
and into the measures necessary for removing the same.” 
Furthermore, the learned and admirable judgments of Lord 
Birkenhead in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
the supreme Court of Appeal of the British Empire, are 
wholly worthy of his great exemplar, who brought that 
august tribunal into being and whose first appearance in an 
English law-court was in the famous ‘‘ Orders in Council” 
case in 1808 which established a vital principle in our 
constitutional law. Lig-feP 

To this huge burden of judicial activity was added the 
weight of both men’s political and parliamentary duties. 
Brougham’s handling of the Speakership in the Upper 
House would have won the commendation also of Birken- 
head, for here the parallel again becomes a close one, and it 
is difficult when reading Campbell’s Life of Brougham to 
believe that sundry passages in that veracious volume are 
not excerpts from more modern comment upon the Coali- 
tion Chancellor. “ By a natural instinct which taught him 
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his own relative value he seemed from his introduction to 
men of the highest birth and the most distinguished position 
to feel himself on an entire equality with them, and without 
any approach to vulgarity or impertinence, he treated them 
with the utmost familiarity. .. . He was greeted both on 
account of what was pleasant about him and what was 
formidable. . . . He was rising rapidly and flying through 
the mouths of men.”’ 

Lord Birkenhead would not have hesitated to rebuke 
with the same scathing acerbity any elderly and eminent 
predecessor in office such as Eldon for “ wasting the time 
of their Lordships’ House in irrelevant and disorderly dis- 
cussion”’: while the terms in which Brougham chastised an 
astonished Prelate for being “‘ guilty of frequent, irreverent, 
and offensive introduction of the name of the Supreme 
Being” during his contributions to debate, and his dry 
derision of a noble but ill-spoken duke as being “‘ thoroughly 
conversant with the dialect of the alehouse, which he 
doubtless frequented in order to enlarge the scope of his 
slang dictionary,” are almost uncannily prophetic of Fabrician 
phraseology. 


IV. 


But it is after their respective falls from power that 
the phenomenon of their similarity becomes intensified. 
The position of Grey’s Ministry in the second year 
of the Reformed Parliament was not dissimilar from that 
of the Coalition in 1922. The battle of the Reform Bill 
in the one case, and the war in the other, had been fought 
and won; but a dissatisfied electorate in both cases looked 
up and was not fed, nor could it see any indication of the 
new heaven and new earth which had been promised it. In 
both cases the Government’s Irish policy was a rock of 
offence to many, and both Administrations, rent by internal 
dissensions, were rapidly drifting into disrepute. At such a 
crisis both Lord Chancellors happened to be working at 
high pressure in the daily and nightly performance of their 
onerous duties. When Grey at last resigned, Brougham 
has just carried his Bill for the establishment of the Central 
Criminal Court; and, at the time of the Carlton Club 
revolt, Birkenhead had all but completed his arrangements 
for the reform of land-transfer business. The resignations 
of both men followed these events, and they both vacated 
the Woolsack with bitter and furious recriminations. Their 
subsequent appearances in the Upper House were heavy 
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with the tale of severed friendships, for the inexhaustible 
force and fury of their tongues dropped gall unceasingly 
upon friend and foe alike. In 1835 Brougham assailed 
Melbourne’s new Whig Ministry with a vehement bitterness 
which expressed itself in terms curiously similar to those 
employed by Birkenhead against the Tories who in 1922 
‘** would not serve again with him on any consideration.” 
In both cases the vitriolic attacks by the two marooned 
Ministers upon the members of their respective Parties 
who had excluded them from office continued for an appre- 
ciable period with unabated virulence. Disraeli’s record in 
the Runnymede Letters of the satirical venom distilled by 
Brougham’s tongue and of his acid taunting of his former 
colleagues, recall the scornful fantasy which eighty-seven 
years later was to introduce to their enraptured Lordships 
a pair of dignified Tory Leaders as “the Dolly Sisters of 
Conservatism,” and the subtler irony which recently revived 
in a Sunday journal Lyttelton’s chaff of the Marquess 
Curzon as a “shapely boy.” Both biters, however, were 
bitten by contemporary caricaturists; for “‘H. B.’s” 
pictorial lampoon of 1834—in which, over the legend of 
*‘the Vaux and the grapes,’ Brougham was portrayed as 
baffled by the inaccessibility of the coveted Woolsack—is 
identical in spirit and design with ‘‘ Sour Grapes,” Raven 
Hill’s Punch cartoon of Lord Birkenhead in May 1923. 

The policy and personalities of their old comrades 
became with both ex-Chancellors the congenial subject of 
ruthless and ingenious exegesis. Both dissected the motives 
and mentalities of their former associates with forceful and 
sub-acid analysis; and, just as the Melbourne Whigs 
refused to serve with Brougham, so is it difficult now to 
conceive a future Tory Cabinet which shall include Lord 
Birkenhead and the smarting and resentful victims of his 
diatribes. He has lately recorded his detestation of “‘ meek 
men,” and confessed his failure to discover at Somerset 
House any fulfilment of the prophecy that they shall 
inherit the earth; for, ike Brougham, he ever welcomes 
blows, and returns them vigorously with a blade dipped in 
gall. ‘“‘ Apollyon’’ himself could not have delivered a 
shrewder thrust, nor one that probed more deeply into the 
scarce-healed wound of the Parliament Bill, than did Lord 
Birkenhead when, in the same article, he indicted the 
ex-leader of ‘‘the party of surrender” in the House of 
Peers for “‘ constitutional indecency ”’ in 1910. 

Birkenhead, like Brougham, does not consider it incon- 
gruous with the dignity of an ex-keeper of the King’s 
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conscience to write for the popular Press, though both men’s 
bitterness is apt to rob their writings of the authority 
which they would otherwise command. Brougham’s articles 
in the Morning Chronicle and his volumes of collected papers 
and speeches are paralleled by Birkenhead’s frequent contri- 
butions to the Sunday journals and the publication of his 
essays in Points of View and America Revisited. His 
versatility may yet vie with Brougham’s in the perpetra- 
tion of a novel, though it is improbable that this will take 
the form of a “ philosophical romance in three volumes!” 
As to their social qualities, Greville’s tribute to Brougham 
as being “more brilliant and amusing in Society than 
most other people”’ would certainly be endorsed to-day 
in another connection at Cowes, on the hunting-field, and 
in Grosvenor Gardens; though no Greville would have 
cause to decry in Lord Birkenhead an ambition “ to 
become cock-of-the-walk among silly and dissolute people,” 
or to lament that he “fritters away his really great powers 
to the level of his new friends and companions”; nor has 
he yet thought fit to revive the boisterous relaxations of 
his predecessor to the extent of “romping so familiarly 
with some ladies that, to be revenged on him, they stole 
the Great Seal and hid it!” 

In one other respect the two men’s characters show a 
line of cleavage. In his schemes for social, political, and 
educational reform Brougham was an idealist ; while Birken- 
head marks the difference by his profession of a cynical 
materialism as displayed in his contemptuous distrust of 
the League of Nations and in the sceptical impenitence of 
his last year’s Rectorial address at Glasgow. But this 
negative defect possesses a positive quality; for, after the 
Armistice, alone of all his colleagues, he professed himself 
unable to perceive the immediate advent of a Millennium 
and refused to dissolve his political personality in an all- 
pervading flux of unwarranted optimism. As the author of 
a treatise on International Law and with a practical experi- 
ence of the psychology of war he has come to the conclusion 
that Idealism, when transmuted and perverted by the 
contamination of statecraft, is apt to become a danger 
which can only be met by an alert and prescient political 
rationalism. 

How far will the parallel be continued ? Will a brilliant 
but perverse temperament and an ineradicable genius for 
invective deprive the country, as in the case of Brougham, 
of valuable political services which might otherwise be at 
its disposal for at least another thirty years, and the 
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memorial of yet another great Lord Chancellor be graven 
with the same poignant epitaph—No man fell so fast, of 
so far ? 

To such questions as these there lives only one man who 
can provide the answer. 


C. P. Hawxzs 


FUNERARY BEASTS 


Excavations of ancient burial-places have shown that it 
was a practice common to many nations to associate 
representations of animals with the life of man. Either the 
walls of the funeral chamber were painted or graven with 
beasts and birds, or the tomb itself decorated with them. 

Sometimes they figure in the sport enjoyed by the 
deceased, or in their labour on his behalf; elsewhere they 
are introduced as sacrifices to the deities, or as food to 
sustain the departed in the after-life, besides serving fre- 
quently as ornaments for chariots, weapons, jewellery or 
other objects found in tombs. 

But the fashion with which this article is concerned 
—of placing the model of an animal at the feet of an effigy— 
seems to be peculiar to Christian countries, and to have 
been introduced into England about the thirteenth century ; 
that is soon after the carving of a recumbent figure super- 
seded the custom of exposing the actual dead body. This 
figure, at first perfectly simple and with probably no 
attempt at portraiture, came gradually to be accompanied 
by symbols and ornaments. A pillow, or for a knight, a 


helmet, was placed under the head; guardian angels knelt 
or stood on either side, or more rarely at the four corners, 
and small figures symbolic of virtues, of mourners or of 
descendants were grouped about the tomb. The latter, 


known as ‘‘ weepers,” and all other details of decoration, 


dress, and so forth, are obvious in their derivation and 
application ; but the origin of the practice of placing an 
animal at the foot is uncertain, and various theories on the 
meaning of this custom have been put forward by those 
interested in monuments. 

Nowhere has it been suggested that, as in other funerary 
accessories, the live prototypes of these had any place in 
funeral ceremonies; the only animal that took part in 
such processions was the horse of the deceased Roman 
warrior, led behind the bier of his master, a practice that 
survives in military funerals even now. But this cannot 
be said to have any connection with the images of various 
beasts sculptured in miniature on altar tombs. 

Gough, in his work on sepulchral monuments, quotes 
the term “ gocet’’ from a dictionary of obsolete French 
words as meaning ‘“‘ the small wooden dog that used to be 
put at the foot of the bed,’ but without being able to 
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throw any light on this custom; nor does he say whether 
it was simply part of the usual decoration of a bedstead 
at some period, or only put there on the occasion of a death, 

John Sell Cotman, the painter, in the introduction to 
his work on the brasses of Norfolk and Suffolk, says that 
nowhere had he found a satisfactory account of these 
beasts; and, after enumerating a variety of examples; 
declares he is satisfied to adopt the opinion of his friend, 
Dawson Turner. This was that the most general signifi. 
cance implied in a funerary beast is the quality considered 
appropriate by chivalry to knights and their ladies. Thus 
a lion, being the emblem of courage and strength, wag 
commonly chosen for a man; and the dog, having many 
conspicuous good qualities, fidelity, affection, obedience, 
was considered to be suitable to a woman. 

Another authority says that the beasts placed at the 
feet of effigies often represent personal badges of the 
families of the deceased, or are the supporters, or some 
other part of the coat-of-arms, and this is the most 
generally accepted explanation. But though the Earl of 
Warwick may have a bear at his feet, and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury a talbot; though a cock-pheasant struts in 
in front of a Bromley, and a hedge-hog creeps past a 
Sidney, there are other reasons that may have influenced 
the choice of a funerary beast. Sometimes, and most 
frequently on the tombs of ecclesiastics, they express 4 
rebus of the name of the deceased. Such is the rabbit on 
the brass of W. Colney, formerly at Lynn; the fox on that 
of Sir J. Foxley; the hare of Bishop Harewell at Wells; 
and the boar that lies at the feet of Dean Borue in Hereford 
Cathedral, with a whole procession of smaller pigs trotting 
round the arch over his head. Occasionally the beast is 
assumed to be the attribute of the person’s name-saint; 
the dragon at the feet of Margaret Vernon in Shropshire, 
and of Margaret Castyll in Norfolk, are both supposed to 
be in allusion to the dragon of St. Margaret. 

Or again, the object at the feet of a person who was 
perhaps not entitled to bear arms, may be indicative of his 
profession. As a cask supports the feet of a vintner and 
a wool-sack those of a wool-merchant, so did the latter 
sometimes choose a sheep, or the fishmonger a dolphin in 
memory of his calling. Some authorities state that a lion 
at the feet of a knight in armour shows that the effigy is 


of one who fell in battle, but as the lion is more commonly jf 


reproduced than any other beast, except perhaps the dog, 
such a theory is hardly warranted. Another has made the 
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suggestion that the lion was the emblem for a married 
man as well as for a crusader. It is true that a lion is 
seldom placed on the tomb of a woman, unless she is of 
royal blood, and where there are joint effigies of husband 
and wife on a slab, even if both have angels at their heads, 
the accessory animals are different. This custom was not 
confined to England, as may be seen in the early fifteenth 
century tomb by Peter Visscher in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. There the man, Hermann, Count of Henneberg, 
has a small lion, conventional to the verge of absurdity, 
while his wife, Elizabeth of Brandenburg, has a kind of 
bull-dog. There are, of course, exceptions: in West- 
minster Abbey, George Villiers and his wife each have a 
lion, but his appears to be simply heraldic, while hers is 
more natural and is endowed with an unusually expressive 
countenance. Sometimes a figure has two beasts at foot, 
and then these are generally identical, though sometimes 
one is heraldic, and the other what may be called allusive. 
Such are probably the winged griffin and the dog at the 
feet of Sir Humphrey de Stafford’s wife, at Bromsgrove. 
Though the lion is normally represented as passive, 
sometimes he shows his teeth or puts out his tongue; 
occasionally he is made to rouse himself and bite the end of 
his master’s sword or lance, as on the tomb of King John 
in Worcester Cathedral. This has been taken as an allusion 
to the granting of Magna Charta, but the same device 
is employed for other individuals, as, for instance, John, 
Duke of Somerset at Wimborne, and Sir John D’Abernon 
at Stoke d’Abernon. A most unusual addition to the 
ordinary lion, and of which no satisfactory explanation 
has been given, even if it may be considered as a 
“weeper,” is the monk in miniature seated on the lion’s back 
on the tomb of Sir Ralph Fitzherbert in Norbury Church. 
Although, as has been said, the lion is found almost 
exclusively at the feet of male effigies, the dog crouches 
impartially at the feet of either men or women. It is 
generally represented in an attitude of watchfulness, though 
one writer asks impatiently, what has watchfulness to do 
with death ? but only rarely is it suggestive of the Sforza 
motto: ‘‘ When at rest, no one shall safely provoke me.” 
Occasionally the sculptor has permitted himself a departure 
from the conventional, and the dogs are not always lying 
down, but express concern or affection. On the tomb of 
Bishop Mayo, in Hereford Cathedral, the dog is crawling 
up to his master’s knee; the greyhound of Judge Gas- 
coigne’s wife is pawing her gown as if to rouse her 
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attention, and the tiny toy-terriers so often seen on brasggeg 
look up into their mistress’s face. Where there are two 
dogs at foot, the artist has had further scope for his fancy, 
as for example on the tomb of Margaret of Kent in Canter. 
bury Cathedral, where they are playing with one another, 
On a monument to a priest at Higham Ferrers two dogs 
are quarrelling over a bone, a device oftener seen jn 
France ; in another they are eating acorns—surely a strange 
taste for dogs!—and in an illustration of Boutell’s 
Christian Monuments a knight and his lady have rolled 
their dogs over on to their backs and are resting their feet 
on the dogs’ bellies. 

In other instances the dog seems to be howling, 
Possibly it was the intention of the artist to make the beast 
appear to share in the demonstrations of grief proper to 
the occasion. Certainly the talbot, with pendulous ears 
and rather like a dachshund, which lies at the feet of John, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, at Whitchurch in Shropshire, looks as 
if it were howling; so does the one with open jaws on the 
brass of Lady de Northwode, at Minster in Sheppey, and 
the greyhound of Edmund Clere, at Stokesby in Norfolk. 

On the exquisite tomb of Ilaria del Caretto in Lucca 
Cathedral, the artist, Jacopo della Quercia, has devoted 
the same care to the modelling of the animal as to the rest 
of his work. The dog is looking round at his mistress, not 
with any human expression, such as Landseer might have 
endowed him with, nor even with the pathos natural toa 
collie, but as if uncomprehending and questioning why one 
so fair and young should be lying there. He is of the 
species commonly found on sculptured tombs; the head in 
which the bull-dog predominates, the paws rather large, 
with long toes. 

The portrayal of a lion, a beast probably rarely seen 
by the sculptor, was not executed with any slavish adherence 
to natural form, even had it been admissible in a heraldic 
connection; a curly mane and a tufted tail were enough 
to show what was meant; and it is only rarely that one 
sees a tombstone lion that might have. been modelled 
from the life. But with dogs there was no such excuse, 
and though there was apparently a certain convention 
restricting the variety of animal considered suitable, dif- 
ferences of breed are recognized. The pointed nose of 4 
toy-terrier type is a common feature of funerary dogs on 
brasses, but the most usual kind for stone monuments is 4 
cross between a mastiff and a bull-dog. The latter have 
longer noses than is now fashionable, and are like those 
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shown in Hogarth’s pictures or in eighteenth-century sporting 
prints. It is natural that mastifis should have been adopted 
as funerary dogs; they were highly valued in olden days 
for fights with wild beasts; ‘three of them against a 
pear, four against a lion, are sufficient . .. utterly to 
overmatch them,” but Henry the Seventh commanded all 
such dogs to be hanged, “‘ being deeply displeased that an 
ill-favoured rascal should, with such violent villany, assault 
the king of beasts.” 

Though the mastiff is supposed to be the oldest breed 
of dog belonging to Great Britain, the greyhound must 
have been introduced at an early date, for it was Canute 
who decreed that no one under the rank of a gentleman 
should keep one. It was therefore looked upon as an 
attribute of gentility, and is often seen supporting the 
feet of a knight. Dr. Caius calls it the first in rank among 
dogs, and, together with talbots, they were much employed 
in armorial bearings as “typical of the chase and as 
exhibiting vigilance and swiftness.” Dr. Caius speaks of 
greyhounds as being “some of a greater sort and some 
lesser; some are smooth-skinned and some curled,’ so 
that there must have been more latitude in their points 
than would now be recognized as legitimate. 

The spaniel gentle, or Comforter, which sounds so 
appropriate for the purpose, seems to have been despised 
by connoisseurs like Dr. Caius, as only ‘“‘ meet playfellows 
for mincing mistresses,’ which may account for its neglect 
in this connection. Woolly-coated dogs are often seen on 
tombs, but it cannot be assumed that these are sheep- 
dogs, old English or otherwise, or, indeed, any breed known 
to us now. Abbot William of Colchester, in Westminster 
Abbey, has a woolly dog, which Hare boldly declares to 
be a spaniel; Archbishop Greenfield, in York Minster, has, 
according to Gough, “one prick-eared shock, and one 
strait-haired and flap-eared,” which sounds as if they repre- 
sented specific animals. In Canterbury Cathedral, Joan of 
Navarre rests her feet against two shaggy-headed dogs 
that look rather like sea-lions; on the fine tomb of 
Sir A. Denton, at Hereford, the dog is small and smooth- 
headed, half-shaven like a poodle, with a bobbed and 
tufted tail. It resembles what was called in the eighteenth 
century a lion-dog, but is quite as likely a shaven water- 
spaniel, such as Dr. Caius describes : 


Pulled and knotted from the shoulder to the end of his hindermost legs 
and tail, by shearing of such superfluity of hair, they might achieve more 
lightness and swiftness and be less hindered in swimming. 
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Another tomb in Hereford Cathedral, of the thirteenth 
century (Baron Peter de Grandison), has a large, clumsy 
hound of unusual proportions, like a dog in one of 
Brueghel’s pictures; one which undoubtedly would have 
been placed by Dr. Caius in his category of “a currish 
kind, meet for many toys.” 

It must be admitted that it is often difficult, not only 
to determine the breed of dog, but even the kind of anima] 
intended by the artist, and it is not surprising that 
differences arise between authorities on the point; just as 
discussion rages to-day as to whether certain rough sculp. 
tures on a temple in Honduras signify a macaw, or an 
elephant ridden by a mahout. 

One writer says that what he maintains to be an 
antelope on the tomb of Margaret, Duchess of Somerset, 
has been called by another a bull. Certainly the animal, 
as given in the illustration, is not much like a bull. It 
has a smooth body, the head of a sheep, and the tail of a 
pig. Elizabeth Arundel, wife of Sir Giles Daubeny (in 
Westminster Abbey), has a creature crawling out from 
the edge of her robe unlike any orthodox beast known to 
zoology, even the aardvark. It might be a dog; possibly 
it is a dragon (it has a mane), but, except for the ears, it 
might just as well be an alligator. Even the cat and the 
ass were used upon occasion as supports for the feet of an 
effigy, but these are rare. Horses also are not common; 
there is a good example of one on a brass of Thomas Caple, 
in Ledbury Church. Behind the knight in armour lies 4 
small horse without bridle or harness; it has a wavy 
mane and tail, rather large hoofs, prick-ears and a vivacious 
expression. 

Animal portraiture has obviously often lain outside the 
scope of the artist’s ability, and with even so familiar an 
object as the dog he has hardly succeeded in presenting a 
tolerable likeness. This is evident in the tomb of John de 
Aquablanca, for so many years Dean of Hereford, who died 
in 1320. There a startled-looking animal with a perfectly 
round head and wide-open eyes is framed. in the regular 
pleats of his master’s garment, which gives him a remarkable 
likeness to the traditional Toby of Punch in a ruff. 

That the fidelity and companionship of the dog have 
been appreciated by man for many centuries past, we know 
from the four-line epitaph in the Greek Anthology : 

Thou who passest by, if haply thou dost mark this monument, laugh not 


that it is a dog’s grave. For tears fell on me; and the dust was heaped 
above me by my master’s hand, who also engraved these words on my tomb. 
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So it has happened that the memory of a favourite 
dog was occasionally perpetuated by its portrait being 
engraved on the tomb of its master or mistress. Probably 
the earliest recorded instance is that of a war-dog at 
Marathon, who earned this distinction by the services he 
rendered his master in battle. In England there were two 
well-known examples; one of these, mentioned by 
Cotman, was on a brass, now destroyed, of the wife of 
Sir Bryan de Stapleton. He said the dog had a “sharp 
nose, Pomeranian ruff, and smooth body,” and its name was 
“ Jakke.” The other is “Terri,” at the feet of Lady 
Cassy, at Deerhurst; this has the smooth head of a toy- 
terrier with a long nose, and wears a collar with its name 
attached. Nearly all the small dogs are shown wearing 
collars with bells; the larger ones generally wear broad 
collars, apparently of leather, studded or plain, with either 
buckles or iron catches. The dog of Sir Thomas Brook, at 
Thorncombe in Devon, has its collar buckled and clasped 
exactly like his master’s, only without the §.S. which is 
worn by both the knight and his lady. 

As brasses went out of fashion, the funerary beast 
declined in favour. Though full-size effigies in stone con- 
tinued to be executed throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, these deteriorated in artistic con- 
ception, the aim of the sculptor being to represent the 
person as in life rather than as in death or sleep, and so 
rendering superfluous the attendant lion or hound. These 
realistic productions resulted in such figures as the lady of 
the Cheyne family in Chelsea Old Church, who is wriggling 
up on her elbow in extreme discomfort, having apparently 
discovered that she was lying on a sharp-toothed crown. 

Although there are a few fine modern examples of 
recumbent effigies to be seen in our cathedrals, the 
funerary beast finds no place there, even in a heraldic 
connection, and must be considered as extinct. 


VIOLET BIDDULPH 


WHY SHOULD WE RESTORE GERMANY? 


Some of us may perhaps have amused ourselves at one 
time or another by speculating as to what might have been 
the consequences if, at the end of her long struggle with 
Carthage for the mastery of the then known World, Rome 
had contented herself with the feeling that the victory was 
hers, and treated her rival’s possible recovery as a matter 
in which she had, at any rate, no immediate concern. That 
there was a possibility—even if it were a remote one—of 
such recovery may be gathered from the evident nervous 
ness of the Roman Senate on the subject; crushed as she 
was, Carthage still had a considerable amount of recuper: 
ative power left after the Second Punic War; and, if we 
can imagine such a thing as a pro-Punic and Pacifist party, 
or a financial or commercial clique with axes of their own 
to grind, as existing in the Rome of that day, and taking 
advantage of the war-weariness of the people to give effect 
to their policy of “leaving poor Carthage alone,” it seems 
quite within the bounds of probability that poor Carthage 
might in time—however long a time—have got upon her 
legs again, and catching Rome unawares in the false security 
of her apparent invincibility, have diverted the whole 
after-current of our civilization into a Semitic channel, 
Fortunately for herself, and for us modern nations who 
have succeeded: to her heritage, thoroughness and not 
sentiment was the guiding principle of Rome’s govern 
ment in that day; nor, even if any question of the profit to 
be gained by allowing Carthage to remain as a market for 
Rome’s trade was ever raised, does it appear to have so 
much as entered into the Senate’s calculations. And s0 
the decision was made; Carthage was wiped off the face of 
the earth, and Rome left with a clear field for the working 
out of her destiny. 

It is not proposed to press any analogy between the 
Romano-Punic relations and those of ourselves and our 
late Allies with the Germans too far. The circumstances of 
the two cases are not in all respects the same. We are 
living now in a Christian age, and not in one of blood and 
iron, however much the Germans may have wished to 
make it so. We have beaten Germany in fair fight, and 
we have no desire to annihilate her as Rome, arguing from 
a lower plane to that to which we have attained, deemed it 
necessary to annihilate Carthage. But, at the same time, 
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having learnt by bitter experience what Germany stood for 
before the war, and what, as we have good reason to 
believe, she still stands for, it would seem wiser for us so 
far to follow the example of the Romans as to take at least 
some more reasonable precautions than we are at present 
taking against any renewal of her late assault on the liberty 
and peace of the World. We are bound, no doubt, as 
Christians, to forgive our enemies; but Christian forgive- 
ness surely does not imply that we are not only to guard 
against, but actually to invite a repetition of the injury 
that has been done us by reinstating the unrepentant 
offender in a position to inflict it, it may very well be 
with worse consequences to ourselves than before. As in 
the case of individuals, so also in that of nations, our duty 
to society, to posterity, seems clearly to demand that we 
should restrict the convicted criminal’s opportunities for 
further crime; the more especially when, as we now as 
good as know for certain, our neglect of that duty may 
result in the complete overthrow of all our presently 
accepted ideas of human—and Christian—progress. 

It is very strange how completely we seem to have 
allowed ourselves to become obsessed with the idea that 
the restoration of Germany to practically the same position, 
political, financial, and industrial, which she was occupying 
before the war, is absolutely essential to the well-being, not 
only of our own country and of Europe, but of the World 
in general. The doctrine seems very much of a piece with 
that which was so assiduously promulgated amongst us 
during the war and the first four years of the peace, as to 
the indispensability of a certain politician to the safety and 
happiness of the nation, and must have inevitably brought 
us to grief, had we not fortunately roused ourselves in 
time to a sense of its fallacy. The same process of disillu- 
sionment, indeed, which has served us in the one case 
might well be applied to the other. The possession of 
certain qualities or gifts, however conspicuous they may be, 
is not in itself sufficient to constitute real indispensability ; 
the conditions antecedent to the intervention of the indis- 
pensable one, the precise benefits accruing to us from or 
through that intervention, and, not least of all, the pro- 
spective results of either a cessation or a continuance of 
the same, are all factors to be considered in estimating any 
claims to the attribute. 

We are too apt in thinking of Germany to fall into the 
mistake of regarding her as an old-established State, pos- 
sessed of the same standing and inspired by the same 
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traditions as, say, ourselves or France. As a matter of 
fact Germany is nothing of the sort ; she is a mere parvenue 
amongst the European States, exhibiting all the pushful. 
ness and bumptiousness common to parvenus, but with 
nothing beyond in the way either of moral stamina or 
genuineness of principle to sustain her if she were to be 
deprived of her present artificial stimulants. At the begin. 
ning of the last century Germany was nothing more than a 
geographical expression, a congeries of a few larger, anda 
great many smaller States, each under its independent 
sovereign, each differing as greatly from the others in its 
peculiar characteristics as the original tribes out of which 
they have developed, and probably with little or no mor 
love lost between them than in Tacitus’ time. A little 
more than a hundred years ago the idea of her being a 
nation began to take shape, and various attempts were 
made, with rather less than more success to realize it; 
and it was not till a little less than sixty years ago that 
Prussia, which is not a purely German State at all, but 
largely tainted with Slavism, began to give the idea concrete 
form by the simple, if somewhat drastic, process of annexing 
a number of the smaller States, and forcing the rest to 
submit to her dictation at the point of the sword. Fifty. 
three years ago the work of co-ordination, and coercion, 80 
begun, was completed by the installation of the King of 
Prussia as the head of the newly established German 
Empire—still, be it marked, not as Emperor of Germany, but 
as Emperor in Germany. 

It must be certainly open to question whether at any 
rate all the Princes and Grand Dukes who so loudly 
acclaimed the inauguration of the German Empire in the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles appreciated to the full what it 
was to which they were thereby committing themselves 
The root idea of the Empire was, of course, mutuality of 
defence between the various States composing it, with a 
certain measure of mutual co-operation in industry and 
trade, instituted, it may have been, not wholly without a 
view to the reassurance of the outside world as to the 
entirely peaceful intentions underlying the new departure, 
It is easy, however, to conceive that, to the Prussian mind, 
a mere mutual understanding, or even compact, did not go 
nearly far enough. Bismarck and his master, William ], 
were perhaps not wholly without justification for the pro 
crustean methods they adopted for the unification of 
Germany, seeing how they lived in continual fear of attack 
from France on the one hand and Russia on the other; 
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but in building up what to them was a purely defensive 
structure, they were, probably quite unconsciously, pre- 
paring a great danger for the World. 

Their task cannot have been an easy one, seeing that 
until that time almost the only bond of sympathy between 
the majority of the German States had been dislike of the 
Prussians ; but docility and submission to whatever powers 
may be have always been German qualities amounting to 
faults; and having bullied and threatened the several 
rulers who still nominally preserved their independence 
into acquiescence with their aims, and imposed their will 
on their newly acquired subjects as a matter of course, 
the Prussians proceeded to take advantage of these qualities 
to mould Germany in every respect, whether of military 
service, of police, of education, or of trade regulation, into 
strict accordance with the Prussian pattern. They suc- 
ceeded, indeed, in producing homogeneity, but whether it 
could be called real unity, as we and the French and other 
like nations regard unity, is another question. Perhaps 
the best estimate of the results of their policy will be found 
in an adaptation of Tacitus’s well-known epigram: ‘‘ They 
made a machine and called it a nation.” 

If, however, it was to the taste of the Prussians to give 
the nation they had devised the form of a machine, and 
the material—to wit, the rest of the Germans on whom 
they were experimenting—did not, as to all appearance 
was the case, mind being subjected to the requisite degree 
of manipulation, nobody else, on the face of it, seemed to 
have any right to object. To ourselves, it may incidentally 
be remarked, having just then attained practically to the 
zenith of our industrial and commercial prosperity, and 
brimming over as we consequently were with goodwill 
towards the world in general and sympathy with everything 
German in particular, the advent of the new Empire on 
the scene was a source of unmixed gratification. Nor, 
under the regime of the first constructors of the machine, 
did there appear to be anything to complain of as to the 
uses to which it was to be put. Bismarck was perhaps a 
little too much inclined to truculence as regarded other 
nations, and to take advantage of the vast military force he 
had built up to dictate to Europe in a way Europe did not 
always like; but for the most part he seemed willing to 
content himself with what he had accomplished in bringing 
Germany into line, and so long as he and his pet lamb, so 
to speak, were left alone, to leave others alone. 

But once Bismarck’s statesmanlike control was with- 
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drawn, the potentialities for evil of the machine in legs 
scrupulous, not to say less cautious, hands speedily became 
evident, or would have become evident, had we not con. 
tinued to be blinded by our admiration of everything that 
was German. The steady policy of the reigning Hohen- 
zollern family, from the time when its founder ousted his 
elder brother from his rightful heritage, had been one of 


greed and self-aggrandizement, sometimes by force, as often § 


by fraud; and though it might have been supposed that, 
with the acquisition of a very large part of German territo 
in actual possession, and the attainment of political hege. 
mony over the rest, it would have been content to place a 
limit on its ambitions, such, as events turned out, proved 
not to be the case. William II, probably the most vain. 
glorious charlatan that ever sat upon a throne, was not to 
be satisfied with the heritage which his father and grand. 
father had left him, but, believing himself to be an incarna- 
tion of Alexander, Julius Cesar, and Napoleon all rolled 
into one, must needs set himself to seek fresh triumphs for 
his family; and, as he was the head and centre of the 
German Empire, to become the head and centre of Europe, 
if not eventually of the World, as well. There were, of 
course, certain obstacles to the fulfilment of this magnificent 
pasos, but he was not to be easily daunted, and for years 
e worked hard in preparation to overcome them. 
Amongst these obstacles not the least considerable was 
the British Empire, by which—apart from his settled con- 
viction that it should by rights have belonged to him in 
virtue of his maternal descent—he saw himself hampered 
in every direction, through its mastery of the sea, and its 
preoccupation of all the corners of the earth which he 
most coveted. It became, therefore, the ruling aim of his 
life to bring about its destruction. With a more than 
Machiavellian cunning, however, he so effectually disguised 
his hatred of us as not only to assuage any suspicion that 
we might have entertained as to his intentions, but actually 
to convince many amongst us, including some of our most 
eminent and trusted leaders, as to the warmth and genuine 
ness of his friendship towards, and his admiration of us as 
a nation; the while that, besides bringing the Army which 
he already possessed to the highest degree of perfection 
against the coming time of its use against us, he was busy: 
ing himself with building up a Navy which was to wipe 
off the seas, and, in alliance with a chosen gang of financial 
and commercial adventurers, with accumulating the neces 
sary resources for his enterprise at our expense by an insid- 
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ious process of underselling us not only in the World’s, but 
in our own markets, and so undermining our trade and 
industry. Nor must be omitted from mention, as having 
no small bearing on our present subject, his sedulous inculca- 
tion into the young German mind, by means of a highly 
organized system of national education, of a bitter hatred 
towards England as the supreme opponent and hinderer of 
the German nation in its efforts after the attainment of that 
pre-eminence in the affairs of the World to which it was by 
its very greatness predestined. 

As a matter of fact, so cleverly planned, and so success- 
fully carried out, were his and his coadjutors’ schemes for 
our economical ruin, that in another ten years or so we 
should have been virtually bankrupt, and Germany, without 
striking a blow, would have become, by force alone of her 
commercial supremacy, mistress of the World. It is not 
impossible that William was aware of this himself, and 
would have been content to wait on events; but, happily, 
in a sense, for us, the military monster which he had been so 
diligently nurturing proved too strong for him, and, wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, he took the occasion afforded him by a 
quarrel which had nothing to do with him to indulge its 
appetite for war. Not against us, be it observed ; we were 
to be reserved as the bonne bouche at the conclusion of the 
looked-for feast of conquest; in the meantime, if it should 
prove that our hands were not already sufficiently full with 
the settling of certain domestic troubles of our own—not 
wholly untraceable to German intrigue—we were to be 
beguiled by specious protestations of goodwill into main- 
taining an attitude of benevolent neutrality, until such 
time as, with Russia disposed of by treachery, and 
France and Belgium humbled to the dust by sheer 
weight of numbers, a convenient taking-off place should 
have been secured in the Channel ports for the attack 
on us. 

Unfortunately for the success of this elaborately planned 
programme, no allowance had been made in it for the 
peculiarities of the British temperament. We first of all 
felt our sense of honour touched by the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium; and speedily realizing, as the Germans 
advanced, what their true intentions were with regard to 
ourselves, threw ourselves heart and soul into the task of 
defeating them. The consequence was that we butted in 
both too soon and to a degree so uncontemplated by William 
and his entourage of strategists that the war, in place 
of a three weeks’ triumphal march to Paris, resolved itself 
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into a four years’ struggle on the part of Germany to 
save her face, and, as the end proved, a failure even 
at that. 

And now that Germany stands convicted before the 
tribunal of humanity of a wholly unprovoked assault on its 
liberties, aggravated by a studied policy of gratuitous 
destruction, rapine, and outrage, such as would reflect dis- 
grace on the most ignorant and degraded of savage races, 
we are being told, forsooth, that we ought to let her down 
easily, and not press the punishment for her offences too 
far! Why, in Heaven’s name? Our eyes have been 
opened to what Germany—for though her rulers may have 
been ostensibly the chief criminals, they would not have 
dared do what they have done, had they not assured them- 
selves that they would find in her a willing accomplice— 
has been preparing for us, has made the ruling principle of 
her whole conduct during all these years—our ruin, econo- 
mical and political, and possibly also social and moral, if 
we are to believe all we have heard about the poisonous 
propaganda work of her secret emissaries, to culminate in 
the destruction of our Empire, and our reduction as a nation 
to slavery; and now we have at bitter cost to ourselves 
staved off the danger, we are asked to leave her alone to 
begin her preparations all over again. There may be some 
who will try to argue that the Germany of to-day is not 
the same as the Germany of ten years ago; that she has 
shaken off the evil-working tyranny of the Hohenzollerns, 
and is setting out on an entirely new career as a free and 
enlightened Republic, the latest exemplification, in fact, of 
that blessed modern idea, a pure Democracy; but if we 
scratch off the stucco with which she has redecorated herself 
—it may be remarked in passing, rather clumsily—we shall 
find very little alteration in the structure beneath. The 
Hohenzollerns may have gone—if we can be sure that they 
have gone for good—but their system remains. And what 
is more, the operation of it has passed into the hands of 
exactly that class of cold-blooded financial and industrial 
magnates of whom William was making such effective use 
for our injury, from whom, if we could only have perceived 
it, we really had much more to fear than from all the 
generals and armies he could put into the field against us, 
and from whom, if we do not take that care of ourselves 
which as reasonable people we are entitled and expected to 
take, we have still more to fear now that they are working, 
not from professedly patriotic motives, but on their own. 
With the whole marvellous German organization at their 
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disposal, and a population drilled into a state of abject 
obedience at their call, they are no longer secretly, but 
openly and avowedly, working to ruin us— to turn England 
into a vast workhouse” is their own expression; which 
having accomplished they will no doubt let loose the dis- 

untled military clique to wreak their vengeance on us by 
administering the coup de grace. 

And we are being asked to be lenient to them! Are we 
not in all conscience showing ourselves lenient enough ? 
We are not even asking for the costs, as it were, in the late 
action, to which we are by all recognized principles of war, 
as well as of law and justice, entitled. Did Germany in 
1871 remit a single centime of the indemnity she had 
imposed on France, not by way of compensation for damage 
which France had done, but as payment for the trouble and 
expense incurred in invading and laying waste France 
herself, and beating her in a quarrel mainly, at least, of 
Germany’s own picking ? There was no outcry then at the 
hardship of the terms imposed on France as her punishment 
for having defended herself, no pleadings that she ought to 
be let down easily. Then why all this wailing about mercy 
to Germany now when she is only being asked to make 
good the damage she wilfully and wantonly inflicted on her 
neighbours during the war ? 

We have already considered the matter from its sup- 
posed Christian aspect, and it will hardly be necessary to 
say more on that score, except perhaps to remind the 
Bishops and other worthy people who are impressing on us 
our duty to forgive our enemies, that one of the first prin- 
ciples of our religion, as laid down by its Founder Himself, 
is that repentance and reparation must precede absolution 
and readmission to the Christian comity. It is to be feared, 
moreover, that the cry of forgiveness has been taken up in 
too many quarters for reasons that are not wholly disin- 
terested. It does not seem to tend greatly to our edification, 
national or moral, to realize that the chief reason adduced 
for the special consideration which we are asked to show 
towards Germany may be concisely defined as one purely 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. We are told that the trade 
of Germany is so important that, unless it can be restored 
to its old pre-war footing, the whole economic system of 
Europe and the World, including that of our own Empire, 
will go to pieces. May we not ask ourselves, in the first 
instance, whether, even if this dire foreboding is correct, it 
will not perhaps be better and wiser to make up our minds 
with the rest of the World, to go a little poorer for a time, 
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or even altogether, than to run—or actually to court—the 
risk of Germany again running amuck against the human 
race, possibly with more success than the last time? We 
have been repeatedly twitted with being a nation of shop. 
keepers, but surely we are not going to allow the will-o. 
the-wisp of an immediate profit so absolutely to divert our 
attention from the reality of our ultimate good as any 
nen eh in deciding between these two alternatives would 
imply. 

Muitherniore, if we examine into the facts, shall we find 
that the complete restoration of German trade to its pre 
war footing is really so essential to our economic welfare as 
we are asked to believe? Is it even desirable? We were 
no doubt carrying on a large trade with Germany before 
the war, but in what did it mainly consist ? In the placing 
on our markets of an abundance of cheap—and not infre- 
quently nasty—goods, which the lower standard of livi 
in Germany allowed the manufacturers there to turn out at 
such a price that ours were unable to compete with them, 
And what were the Germans taking from us in return? 
Our coal, iron, and other raw materials, which, if they had 
not been sent back to us as finished goods still to undersell 
ours in our own market, would have been used to provide 
employment for our own workmen. We were being “ had,” 
in short, on every side. The balance of trade between us 
and Germany in the year before the war was £40,000,000 
against us. And it actually is this which we are to under 
stand is so necessary to be restored ! 

The truth seems to be—and if it is as it seems, it is a 
very disturbing one—that we have allowed the control of 
our economic policy to pass into the wrong hands—to put it 
vant into German hands. For though we may have 

eaten the Germans in fair fight, we have not shaken off 
the strangle-hold which they obtained on our financial and 
commercial systems before the war. The financial magnate 
who, however ostentatiously British by naturalization, 
keeps a more than tender spot in his heart for Frankfort 
as the headquarters of his kind, and, so to speak, his 
spiritual home, still flourishes amongst us. The facilities 
for getting rich quick afforded by the importation of cheap 
German goods have not only attracted a host of German 
adventurers into our midst, to become spurious British 
citizens, but have also tempted a large number of our own 

ounger men to take so easy a road to fortune—and to 

ecome, in their turn, unconscious German propagandists. 
And, unfortunately, in their desire to gratify the Nation's 
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anxiety to get back to its business as soon as possible, and 
incidentally, it might seem, to forget everything about the 
war, our rulers appear—it may be in view of the time to 
be saved by consulting those on the spot—mainly to have 
sought their information on the resuscitation of our trade 
from these two sources. Had they gone farther afield, or, if 
they did take the trouble to do so, paid more attention 
to what our great manufacturers of the Midlands and the 
North—the real creators of our national wealth—have to say 
on the subject, the conclusion they would have come to 
with respect to the all-importance of Germany would 
probably have been very different from what it appears to 
have been. 

It is a pity that when the Allies were rearranging the 
map of Europe after the war, they did not include in their 
scheme that disintegration of the so-called German Empire 
of which the French, in the better foresight engendered of 
their experience, were in favour, and to which, if we are to 
believe what we have been told, no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the constituent States concerned were themselves 
not disinclined. It has been objected that this would have 
rendered the levying of reparations more difficult; but, 
apart from any question whether it could have possibly 
been much more difficult than it is now, even if we had had 
to go without reparations altogether, the advantages to be 
gained by the adoption of the policy in question would 
have at least very largely compensated us for their loss. 
The old affinities between the Southern German States and 
France, and between Saxony, Hanover, and the Hesses and 
ourselves are matters of history; and whether or not these 
affinities could have been revived, the breaking off of these 
States from Prussia, leaving her with nothing to depend on 
but her own resources, cannot but have proved a great 
factor towards the permanent peace of Europe. And as 
regards our trade, what we need from Germany are not the 
gimcrack nastinesses and sweated nearly-as-good articles 
which she is pouring on to our markets, but the chemicals 
and raw materials required in our own manufactures; and 
it stands to reason that we could obtain these from the 
States which are in a position to supply them as easily in 
their individual capacity as in that of limbs of a military 
Empire. But, thanks chiefly to Mr. Lloyd George’s and 
the late Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s ignorance as to the real 
meaning of the German Empire, and their consequent 
inability to understand that there are more ways of looking 
at things in Germany than those of Berlin, the opportunity 
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so presented was lost; since when our vacillating policy of 
alternate threats and concessions in the matter of repara. 
tions has provided the old gang of Prussian and Prus. 
sianized schemers with pretexts for the shoring up of the 
very badly shaken Imperial structure. : 

It only remains for us, then, to do the best we can with 
what we have got. And the first thing we must make up 
our minds to is that Germany must be made to pay up 
her just debts, or rather that very generously estimated 
modicum of them to which she has been assessed, and to 
which she has herself agreed, as one of the conditions of 
the Versailles Peace Treaty. Even if she were really so 
hard hit in consequence of the war as she is pretending, 
and her friends—interested or mistaken—are pleading in 
her behalf, she has herself alone to thank for it; she has 
forced her neighbours into a gamble for very high stakes, 
and she cannot expect not to have at least to make good 
the actual damages she has inflicted on them as her part of 
the gamble. This without considering what would have 
been our fate at Germany’s hands had her gamble proved 
successful. As a matter of fact, however, for all her whin- 
ings and squealings Germany is not nearly so hard hit by 
the war as are ourselves and the rest of our Allies. Her 
factories, left, unlike those of France, untouched by the 
war, have been in full operation ever since its conclusion; 
she is already outstripping us in her shipbuilding; she is 
extending her railway and canal systems; her percentage 
of unemployment is negligible as compared with our own; 
and if there are any genuine misery and starvation such as 
we are asked to believe amongst her lower classes in conse- 
quence of the wilful depreciation of her currency on the 
part of her rulers, there would be plenty of good money in 
the country to relieve them, were they not useful by way of 
window-dressing for our benefit. The truth is that Germany 
is at present actually the richest country, if not in Europe, 
at any rate of those which took part in the war, and it 
only needs the removal of the last barriers between her 
trade and our markets to restore her to the position—and 
in even more propitious circumstances—which she occupied 
before the war. 

Which leads us to the other matter which it is necessary 
for us to bear in mind. We have seen how the Germans 
have already once made use of their trade in the forging of 
their weapons against us. We have seen how that trade 
itseli—qua trade—was worse than negatively profitless to 


us; was in a positive degree injurious to our industrial 
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interests. And what we have now to resolve is that the 
revival of it—at least according to German ideas, and on a 
German scale—is a thing that must not be. We have 
nothing to lose by its cessation—the fortunes of the im- 
‘porters and middlemen concerned, even when they can lay 
claim to British origin, are of no account in the true wealth 
of the country—and, on the other hand, we have much to 
recover, in that trade with our Dominions and Dependencies 
into which the Germans have of past years so successfully 
intruded themselves. We have at this moment before us in 
the British Empire Exhibition a great object lesson on the 
potentialities of that trade. What we have got to see to is 
that our rulers take that lesson to heart, with all that it 
means to us both now and in the future. 

We are not out for revenge on Germany; it can hardly 
be said, in the circumstances, that we are out for adequate 
retribution. But we must insist on security, or at least on 
something as near security as it is humanly possible for us 
to get. In this the French, who have had better and more 
bitter experience of what German ambition, and German 
faith, mean, have shown themselves wiser than ourselves, 
and we have been foolish—nay, worse than foolish, in that 
we have by our behaviour encouraged the Germans in 
their recalcitrancy—in not standing whole-heartedly in 
with them. For the German danger is not past; it is only 
postponed. There is a bare possibility that if we show 
ourselves firm in exacting the penalty of Germany’s offences, 
and thereby incidentally clipping her claws to even the 
moderate extent on which we have agreed with our Allies ; 
if we show ourselves united with our Dominions in our 
determination to cut off the supplies she has so long been 
drawing from us; there is a bare possibility, then, that the 
German peoples may come to their senses, and the danger 
be averted. As things now are, however, with all the 
shilly-shallying about what Germany can pay, and what 
she cannot pay, with the present talk about four-year 
moratoriums, with our pathetic belief in the advent of an 
era of universal peace and the uselessness of further arma- 
ments, we are simply giving her time to recover her 
strength, and inviting her, when she has recovered it, to 
use it. 

It is now nearly six years since the close of the Great 
War. By the time the proposed moratorium will have 
lapsed it will be nearly ten years. Shall we, at the end of 
that period, find a repentant, submissive Germany, amen- 
able to reason and ready to take her part with her neigh- 
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bours in the furtherance of a true Christian civilization ; op 
shall we find an arrogant, contemptuous Germany, once 
more glorying in her brutality, and prepared at all points to 
launch upon us her Second Punic War? The answer would 
seem to depend entirely on ourselves. 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


To THE EpiTor o¥ THE National Review 


§iz,—The Memorial, of which a proof copy is enclosed, has been signed 
by 303,421 adult communicants, of whom 2,627 are clergy. Its value 
can best be measured by comparing it with a Memorial against alternative 
Communion Services presented to the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York in 1919. That Memorial was signed by 105,976 adult communicants 
of whom 3,128 were clergy. 

The difference in clerical signatures is very remarkable. Only 1,320 
names are common to both petitions. Allowing for 320 deaths, we find at 
least 1,500 clergy who signed the former petition abstaining on this occasion. 
In 1919 the petition was promoted by nine Diocesan Bishops of whom 
five have died, two have retired, and only two, the Bishops of Llandaff 
and Sodor and Man, remain in their sees. Many clergy, who then signed 
out of loyalty to their Bishops, have probably abstained this time for the 
same reason. Others, no doubt, have changed their minds and now 
support the policy which they then deprecated. 

As the laity usually follow the lead of the clergy, we should have 
expected a corresponding shortage in lay signatures, but these have been 
trebled. There is here plain evidence of a divergence between clerical 
and lay opinions, As the clergy have inclined to alternative services, 
the laity have hardened against them. The reason is not far to seek. 
The clergy will have liberty of choice, but the laity will not. 

The evidence given by pecuniary contributions is very striking. The 
costs of the 1919 Memorial were defrayed by less than 50 wealthy 
contributors, in response to personal appeals. The costs of this Memorial 
have been met by 1,500 contributors, acting upon a hint in the instructions, 
but without any direct appeal. The last Postal Order (5s.) came from 
five domestic servants in a large establishment. 

Of the lay signatories it has not been possible to give more than a 
few selected names, but these include more than 170 Peers and Peeresses, 
more than 100 Officers of the Navy, two Field-Marshals, and more than 
600 Officers of the Army, over 200 J.P.s and more than 17,000 Church- 
wardens and Sidesmen. It is impossible to set aside such a petition as 
this on the grounds that it is an appeal to ignorant Protestant sentiment. 

The Memorial has brought to light a widespread feeling of indignation 
that the clergy use the resources of the Church to teach doctrine, and 
practise Ritual, which the Formularies of our Church were intended to 
exclude, and that they are now agreeing to produce Formularies intended 
to inculcate doctrines that are contradictory to one another, thereby 
putting themselves in a position of security and reducing the witness of 
the Church as the national exponent of Divine Truth to the barest 
scepticism. The greatest use of the Memorial has been to acquaint the 
laity with what is happening in the Church Assembly and to set them 
thinking and inquiring. 

Yours very faithfully, 
E. A. Knox, 
Bishop. 
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The following is the Memorial enclosed in the above letter : 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS IN THE CHURCH 
ASSEMBLY 


Riaut REVEREND FATHERS IN GOD 


We the undersigned adult communicant members of the Church of England, 
being aware that your Lordships have given general approval to a Measure 
for authorizing the use of an alternative Prayer Book in the Church of England, 
and that the final form in which that Book will be presented to the Church 
Assembly for rejection or approval rests with your Lordships, respectfully 
desire your consideration of this our petition to your House. 

The only part of the said book to which we would refer is that which concerng 
the Service of Holy Communion, and we pray you to take note that we, as 7 
communicants, not a few of us being exiled from Communion in our Parish 
Churches by teaching and ritual at variance with the Prayer Book, are distressed 
beyond measure at the proposal, in the said alternative book, to give the authority 
of the Church of England to such teaching and ritual. We feel it our duty 
to make this distress known to you, lest you should interpret our silence ag 
indicating indifference or even assent. 

We therefore pray your Lordships to sanction no alternative Communion 
Service, but to leave our present service unchanged. 

Our reasons are these : 

1. We regard alternative Communion Services as a confession before 
God and the world of our disunion in that very act of worship which was 
designed to witness to our communion with Him and with one another. 

2. Disputes between incumbents and parishioners as to the choice 
between alternative services will become inevitable, and with deep regret 
we must add that appeals to the Bishops have not proved in experience 
to give satisfaction in such disputes. 

3. If only one service is retained, and that service is accompanied by 
use of vestments and ceremonies indicating, by their historic significance 
the presenting to the Father of the Sacrifice of Christ by means of the 
consecrated elements, with alterations in prayers of the same significance, 
and implying that communion of the whole congregation is not intended, 
our consciences would not allow us to use such services, nor in any way 
to be parties to them. Disunion will be inevitable, and will too probably 
go to the length of disruption. 

4. We deplore the unhappy divisions in our Church, brought about by 
the attempts to destroy its character as a Reformed Church. We cannot 
believe that union will be restored by encouragement officially given to 
those who have caused disunion. It is only natural that as a result of such 
encouragement, its authors should press forward the te 5 that has been 
so disastrous to the Church and its peace. 

We therefore pray your Lordships once more not to stithobiae any changes 
in the Prayer Book which (1) will alter the ceremonies, vestments, or prayers 
used in the service of Holy Communion, or (2) will lead to its being used instead 
of Morning Prayer as the ordinary Sunday morning service for congregations 
who will attend it not as communicants but as offerers of a propitiatory sacrifice, 

We further pray your Lordships not to sanction Reservation of the Sacrament, 
knowing, as has been urged by an eminent member of your House, in your 
recent debates, that you will not be able to prevent the use of it for purposes 
rightly designated in our Prayer Book as idolatrous. 


RCH 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ANGLO-FRENCH 
DIPLOMACY 


From The New York Evening Post (Juty 5, 1924) 
A BRITISH WEDGE FOR VERSAILLES PACT 


Tue preliminary political manceuvering over the Dawes reparations program 
and its execution has brought one fact clearly to the front: that Great Britain 
has never abandoned the idea of revising and watering down the Treaty of 
Versailles. MacDonald’s policy on this point is that of Lloyd George, of 
Bonar Law, of Baldwin. His manner of approach is different; the aim is 
identical. 

The gains of Great Britain under the treaty have been solidified, cemented 
and put beyond the power of moth and rust to corrupt. The German navy 
is gone; Britain has extended her territories and made sure her future commercial 
dominance. The advantages that should have accrued to France still hang 
in mid-air. French security and reparations from Germany still depend upon 
the strict interpretation and execution of the treaty as the law of Europe. 

The specific move now under way as the allies are preparing to discuss 
the Dawes plan is directed against the decisive power of the Reparation Com- 
mission. In brief, Great Britain aims to take from the commission the 
authority to determine whether Germany is in default and put it into the hands 
of an “impartial body ’—the League of Nations Council, say, or a specially 
constituted board. 

France from the beginning has controlled the Reparation Commission. 
The United States not being represented, votes upon major issues have always 
resulted in a tie—France and Belgium against Great Britain and Italy. In 
this case the president, a Frenchman, casts the deciding vote. Diplomatic 
considerations have prevented Great Britain from attempting to take away 
from France the presidency of the body. 

France has found from bitter experience that she must trust to her army 
to bring Germany to terms. Without the power to say when Germany is in 
default, France might lack the necessary legal backing for employing force. 
French opinion, therefore, is utterly opposed to surrendering control of the 
Reparation Commission. 

The British argument for going outside the treaty and transferring the 
power of the Reparation Commission to an ‘‘impartial body” is a rather 
plausible one, especially from the British point of view. In order to put the 
Dawes plan into execution, the Allies will, in any case, have to go slightly 
outside the Versailles pact. Special agreements will have to be made with 
Germany with regard to the management of the ‘‘ Gold Bank ”’ and the transfer 
of railway and industrial debentures on the reparations account. The same 
is true of other details of the machinery provided for in the Dawes program. 

Why, then, asks MacDonald, should not the Allies go a little further, limit 
the authority of the Reparation Commission and set up this “impartial 
body” ? The French, needless to say, cannot see the matter in this light. 
They have accepted the Dawes plan only because it goes so slightly outside 
the treaty and trusting that it will go no further. Besides, throughout the 
Dawes program it is distinctly implied that the authority of the Reparation 
Commission is not to be called in question. The experts were called to con- 
ference by the commission and submitted their report to the commission. The 
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commission was, in effect, their boss, and nothing in their report could h 18 
contemplated giving their boss the sack. 

The fear is expressed in certain circles in France that Herriot, in 
an understanding with MacDonald, consented to throw overboard 
control of the Reparation Commission and laid open the Versailles 
the revisionist wedge of Great Britain. . . 

The Chamber of Deputies is on its guard against the possibility of He 
yielding too much to MacDonald ; it will remain in session during the jp 
of the London conference and will be quick to act in case necessity arises, 
at the conference Herriot will not for a moment be out from under the ey 
his master. 4 

Judged by past performance, MacDonald will not press too far the E 
revisionist idea, He sees clearly the necessity of quick action on the D 
program if the settlement in Europe i is to be under way by autumn. Hig) 
position at home, like Herriot’s, is too insecure for him to risk a break 
France at this stage of the proceedings. E 

This much, however, is plain: Great Britain, in the course of the cox 
settlement, will not miss any opportunity to undermine the Versailles T 
to the advantage of British interests and the disadvantage of France, | 
wedge is always ready for the block. Once it enters, France may be preg 
to say farewell to the fruits of her victory in the war. 


on ee, hme PS eee eee 


